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TO  MY  LITTLE  SON 

CLIFFORD  HUNTLEY  JENKS 

BORN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
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TWO  TEXTS 


To  die  when  young,  if  he  is  weak; 

To  be  slain,  if  he  trips,  in  his  prime; 

To  be  left  where  he  lies  in.  the  palsy  of  age; — 

Is  man’s  fate  in  the  Savage  time. 

The  Savage  man  is  born  into  a  world  of  invisible, 
powerful  spirits; 

Some  annoy  him,  others  assist  him,  others  eventu¬ 
ally  destroy  him; 

He  fears  and  entreats  them,  and  seeks  to  appease 
them;  often  he  tricks  and  cajoles  them; 

When  he  dies  he  joins  their  numbers,  acquires  their 
powers,  and  follows  in  their  erratic  footsteps. 


* 

NOTE  TO  THE  READER 

\ 


In  the  pine  forested  mountains  of  northern  Luzon, 
the  largest  island  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  wild  people  dwell  among 
their  mountain-side  gardens  of 
rice.  Like  giant  stairways  their 
green  and  gold  gardens  run  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  freshened  and  watered 
by  tiny  streams  which  trickle  from 
one  terrace  to  the  next. 

Ther§,$*are  fully  eight  or  ten 
large  groups  or  tribes  of  these 
people,  each  occupying  several 
miles  of  territory.  They  live 
their  primitive  lives  in  small  vil¬ 
lages  clustered  along  the  various 
mountain  rivers.  In  each  large 
group  of  people  a  separate  dialect 
is  spoken,  so  that  a  man  from 
one  river  valley  can  at  first 
scarcely  understand  a  word  of 
the  dialect  used  in  another  valley. 

All  the  people  are  properly 
called  “Igorot” — a  word  meaning 
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“Mountain  People, 
of  human  heads. 


”  Most  of  them  are  fierce  hunters 
They  are  trustworthy  to  their 


Is 


<^>  friends,  but  are  cruel  and  savage  to  their  enemies. 

I  have  written  here  the  history  of  a  boy  who  lives 
in  one  of  these  mountain  villages  named  Bontoc.  I 
trust  that  those  who  read  “Balonglong”  will  find 
him  a  boy  worth  knowing.  Boys  and  girls,  and  their 
elders  as  well,  will  see  how  true  it  is  that  children 
the  world  over  are  much  alike.  The  fundamental 
characteristics  of  childhood  are  the  same,  whether 
the  child  is  born  in  one  or  another  of  the  culture 
stages  called  Savagery,  Barbarism,  Civilization,  and 
Enlightenment. 

In  my  life  among  the  Igorot  people  of  Bontoc  I 
found,  amid  the  savageness  of  Savagery,  so  much  of 
the  heart,  so  much  of  the  basic  brain  and  bone  and 
muscle  of  humanity,  that  I  wished  others  also  might 
see  what  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  are 
before  they  become  enlightened,  and  are  bound  and 
encircled  by  the  thousand  conventions  of  a  modern 
society  like  our  own.  Hence  this  little  book  was 
written. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
October,  1907. 


Albert  Ernest  Jenks. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


IN  WHICH  A  BABY  SISTER  IS  BORN 

E  R  Y  O  N  E  knows 
that  a  crow  is  wiser 
than  a  boy.  A  crow 
knows  more  than 
most  young  men,  and 
is  even  wiser  than 
many  old  men. 

At  one  time  there 
were  no  crows,  but 
there  was  a  boy  who  learned  all  the 
things  a  boy  can  possibly  learn ;  and,  as 
he  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  he  learned 
everything  a  young  man  can  know. 
Then,  one  day,  in  a  wink,  as  you  shall 
presently  hear,  the  young  man  became 
a  crow. 

A  crow  can  fly  faster  than  a  man  can 
walk,  and  even  faster  than  any  man 
can  run ;  and  he  can  see  more  from  high 
in  the  air,  as  he  flies,  than  a  man  can 
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see  even  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  from 
a  very  high  mountain. 

The  Igorot  people  in  Bontoc  village 
are  always  glad  to  have  the  crow  fly 
back  to  their  village  and  warn  them  of 
dangers.  He  flies  away  toward  the  east, 
and  there  he  sees  warriors  sneaking 
along  a  lonely  trail  toward  Bontoc;  he 
flies  quickly  back  to  the  village,  cawing 
and  looking  down  at  the  people  as  he 
slowly  passes  over — and  they  all  know 
some  danger  is  at  hand.  Once  he  called 
and  called  as  he  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  in  one  corner  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  that  same  night  several  houses 
were  burned  in  that  part  of  town. 

One  day,  shortly  after  dinner,  a  crow 
flew  cawing  over  Bontoc  from  the 
north.  By  and  by  he  came  back  from 
the  south;  he  had  another  crow  with 
him,  and  they  both  called  sharply  as 
they  flew  slowly  over  the  houses.  Just 
before  dark  they  flew  back  from  the 
north,  but  there  were  three  crows  this 
time.  They  flew  so  low  when  they  came 
to  the  house  where  the  storm-priest 
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lived,  and  they  cawed  so  loudly,  it  was 
as  though  one  of  them  sat  an  instant  on 
the  old  man’s  shoulder  and  screamed  in 
his  ear.  That  night  a  fierce  storm  came 
upon  the  village. 

Then  for  two  long  days  and  nights 
Lumawig,  the  great  spirit,  sent  the  cold, 
mist-laden  wind  from  the  North-coun¬ 
try  to  whip  raw  the  skins  of  the  men 
and  women  as  they  toiled  in  the  rice 
fields,  the  men  turning  the  soil,  and  the 
women  standing  knee-deep  in  the  cold 
mud  and  water  transplanting  the  rice. 
In  vain,  for  two  days,  the  old  storm- 
priest  petitioned  Lumawig  to  pity  the 
poor  toilers,  and  withdraw  his  stinging 
storm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as 
little  six-year-old  Balonglong  came 
from  his  stone  bed  on  the  floor  of  the 
sleeping  house,  and  rubbed  open  his 
smoke-stuck  eyes,  he  was  amazed  to  see, 
a  short  distance  away,  on  the  foundation 
of  old  stones  where  Lumawig’ s  house 
once  stood,  a  large  fire.  Plunging, 
darting  flames  fed 
on  the  spirits  of  the 
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coarse  reeds  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
The  spirits  in  the  pine  wood  hissed  and 
shrieked  incessantly,  as  the  red  fire- 
thing  tortured  them.  Around  the  rocks, 
and  in  and  out  among  the  flinging 
tongues  of  flame,  the  storm-priest 
darted,  beseechingly  calling  to  Luma- 
wig: 

“O,  send  no  more  cold!  No  more  fog! 
No  more  wind  and  rain !  O,  pity,  pity  the 
toilers  in  the  field !  Pity  the  toiling  men 
and  women!” 

Balonglong,  and  all  the  men  and  boys 
who  slept  in  that  one  sleeping  house, 
stood  in  the  lee  of  the  building,  strain¬ 
ing  their  eyes  down  the  hill,  among  the 
dwellings,  to  the  fire.  The  men  said 
never  but  once  had  a  storm  continued 
its  fury  after  the  storm-priest  built  that 
fire  for  Lumawig  on  the  stones  which 
were  once  part  of  his  house.  What  a 
terrible,  stinging,  eating  storm  they 
said  that  other  was!  It  was  long  ago, 
even  so  long  that  the  men  then  talking 
were  boys.  Balonglong  heard  from  the 
men  around  him  that  four  people  died 
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which  Lumawig  either  did  not  hear,  or 
would  not  pity  his  people. 

Soon,  hot,  steaming  rice  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  cooked  at  the  sleeping 
house,  and  all  gathered  for  breakfast. 
Each  one  squatted  on  his  heels  beside 
the  fire,  with  a  small  basket  or  a  wooden 
bowl  before  him.  From  the  earthen 
cooking  pot  each  one  in  turn  was  helped 
to  a  supply  of  rice — the  oldest  men  first, 
then  the  others  of  the  old  men’s  council, 
next  the  middle-aged  men,  and  then  the 
younger  ones.  Last,  the  boys  received 
their  portions.  Among  the  group  three 
times  the  rice  was  divided,  each  one  re¬ 
ceiving  a  share  until  the  pot  was  empty. 
In  the  same  way  the  sweet  potatoes, 
yellow  and  delicious,  were  distributed 
from  the  oldest  man  to  the  youngest 
boy. 

While  they  were  eating  they  were 
surprised  to  see  a  large  crow,  as  black 
as  the  bottoms  of  their  cooking  pots, 
helpless  on  the  rocks  in  the  doorway.  It 
had  been  driven  against  the  stones  by 
the  fierce  wind,  and  there  it  gasped, 
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stretched  out  its  short,  black  legs,  and 
died. 

"The  crow  came  back  to  the  village 
to  die,  I  see,”  said  one  of  the  old  men, 
who  was  a  great  story-teller.  "Very 
often  the  crow  returns  to  die,  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  lizard  that  did.” 

“Tell  about  the  crow  and  the  lizard 
again,”  said  one  of  the  older  boys,  as 
the  old  man  laid  the  dead  crow  near  the 
fire. 

The  old  story-teller  smiled  his  twink¬ 
ling  brown  eyes  shut,  until  they  were 
just  two  more  wrinkles  among  the  hun¬ 
dred  laughing  ones  on  his  face,  and  be¬ 


gan: 

"There  were  two  young  men  who 
were  the  best  of  friends.  One  of  them 
tattooed  the  other  beautifully.  He 
marked  his  arms  and  his  legs,  his  breast 
and  his  back,  and  also  his  face;  he 
marked  him  all  over.  Then  he  rubbed 
soot  from  the  bottom  of  a  cooking  ket¬ 
tle  into  all  the  marks,  so  he  was  tattooed 
from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

"When  the  one  had  finished  the  tat- 
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tooing,  he  said  to  his  friend  who  was 
then  so  beautiful, 

“  ‘Now  you  tattoo  me  beautifully/ 
“So  the  tattooed  one  scraped  together 
a  large  pile  of  black,  greasy  soot,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  story-teller,  scraping  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  soot  from  the  rice  pot  by  his  side. 
“And,  before  the  other  knew  what  the 
tattooed  one  was  about,  he  rubbed  soot 
all  over  him,  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  his  other 
hand,  and  from  his  hair  to  his  toe  nails.” 
The  old  man  quickly  picked  up  the  dead 
crow,  laughing  aloud,  and  rubbed  the 
handful  of  soot  over  its  feathers. 

“Then,”  went  on  the  dramatic  story¬ 
teller,  “the  sooty  black  one — he  was  as 
black  all  over  as  the  bottom  of  a  pot — 
said  angrily, 

“  ‘Why  did  you  tattoo  me  so  badly?* 
“Without  waiting  for  an  answer  they 
began  a  terrible  fight,  when,  suddenly, 
the  beautifully  tattooed  one  was  a  large 
lizard,  and  he  ran  away  and  hid  in  the 
tall,  thick  grass;  and  the  sooty  black 
one  was  a  crow,  and  he  flew  away  up 
over  the  village,  because  he  was  ashamed 
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to  enter  after  quarreling  with  his  best 
friend.” 

The  men  and  older  boys  laughed  over 
the  story,  with  much  talking  and  ges¬ 
turing,  but  little  Balonglong  looked  in 
wonder  at  the  dead  crow. 

After  finishing  their  rice  and  sweet 
potatoes,  all  hastened  outside,  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  storm,  which  was 
now  more  furious  than  ever.  The  voice 
of  the  faithful  old  storm-priest  was 
drowned,  and  his  fire  was  blinded  from 
view.  Few  thought  of  leaving  the  sleep¬ 
ing  house  that  morning,  except  to  bring 
in  more  wood  for  the  fires.  No  one,  not 
even  the  boys  whose  parents  lived  near, 
went  home  for  dinner. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  screaming  voice  of  the  storm-priest 
was  again  heard,  hoarse  and  broken, 
like  a  faint  call  from  the  mountain.  And 
soon  it  was  evident  that  Lumawig  had  at 
last  heard  him.  The  storm  began  to  de¬ 
crease  in  fury;  in  an  hour  it  had  ceased. 

As  by  magic,  the  village  was  alive 
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Dogs  were  running  and  barking,  ap¬ 
parently  mystified  at  the  sudden  change 
from  the  wild  fury  of  the  storm  and 
the  stricken  quiet  of  the  people.  Has¬ 
tily  the  old  men  of  the  councils  decided 
that  the  morrow  would  be  a  rest  day,  so 
from  the  old  men  in  every  section  of 
the  village,  and  from  every  boy’s  throat, 
went  up  the  cry: 

“Hui!  Rest  day!  Hui!  Rest  day!” 
Lumawig  still  had  pity  for  his  people, 
and  on  the  morrow,  in  honor  of  this 
fact,  no  man  must  work. 

It  is  the  custom  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
village  to  eat  their  meals  in  their 
parents’  dwelling,  but  all  of  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  unmarried  men,  sleep 
in  the  council  house  or  sleeping  house. 
The  first  day  of  the  storm  Balonglong 
had,  as  usual,  accompanied  his  toiling 
mother  to  the  fields.  The  next  day  he 
had  eaten  his  meals  at  home ;  on  the  last 
morning,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not 
venture  home,  but,  like  the  other  boys, 
ate  his  breakfast  and  dinner  with  the 
men. 

Immediately  after  the  storm,  on  this 
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third  day,  he  ran  home,  with  a  vague 
longing  in  his  little  heart  for  his  mother 
to  stroke  his  hair;  and  with  an  uncon¬ 
scious  desire  to  pat  his  father's  two  big 
knees.  This  he  often  did,  standing  be¬ 
tween  those  giant  legs  and  leaning 
against  his  father's  breast,  while  the 
father  and  other  men  sat  on  their 
haunches  and  talked.  A 

And  what  do  you  think  he  found  in 
the  house  when  he  ran  in  as  silently  as 
a  shadow  ? 

There  was  his  mother  with  a  small 
something  held  close  in  her  arms. 
She  motioned  the  halting,  half-timid 
Balonglong  to  her,  put  one  arm  around 
him  and  stroked  his  hair.  In  her 
other  arm,  lying  close  and  held  warm  . 
against  her,  was  a  new  baby,  a  little 
sister,  to  become  Balonglong's  first 
real  plaything,  and  his  first  real  care. 
Born  in  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  that 
ever  swept  over  Bontoc,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  baby  should  receive  the 
name  of  “Limlim,"  meaning  “the  pro¬ 
longed,  fierce  storm." 

She  was  a  fat,  pink  baby,  and  she 
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came  into  the  family  bringing  no  re¬ 
grets. 

“A  girl/'  said  the  grandmother. 

“Yes,  a  girl,”  said  the  father.  “I 
am  glad  she  is  a  girl.  When  Balong- 
long  was  born  I  was  glad  he  was  a  boy. 
If  she  were  a  boy  I  would  be  glad.  I 
am  happy  that  a  baby  is  born.” 

The  mother  also  smiled  her  satisfac¬ 
tion.  r 

Every  morning  Balonglong  watched 
his  mother  wash  Limlim  from  head  to 
toe  in  warm  water,  and  place  her  in  a 
small  blanket  of  flayed  tree  bark.  She 
tied  the  blanket  across  her  breast,  leav¬ 
ing  the  baby  astride  her  back  or  hip.  On 
the  eighth  day  a  chicken  was  killed,  and 
a  feast  held  at  home  in  honor  of  Lim- 
linTs  birth. 

The  Bontoc  woman  toils  daily  from 
the  years  of  her  growing  girlhood  until 
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the  weakness  of  old  age  or  death  drops 
her  hands  by  her  sides.  But  during  the 
first  few  months  after  a  child  is  born  all 
the  mother's  field  labors  are  laid  aside. 

So  Balonglong,  who  usually  spent  the 
day  with  his  mother,  remained  about  the 
dwelling  during  the  months  when  other 
boys  and  girls  were  playing  “work” 
among  the  growing  rice  and  the  drip¬ 
ping  chains  of  water,  which  trickled 
from  green  rice  terrace  to  green  rice 
terrace  down  the  mountain  side. 

During  those  months  he  learned  many 
things.  He  learned  that  babies  are  never 

for  an  instant  left  to  sleep 
alone;  from  morning  un¬ 
til  night  Limlim  was  se¬ 
curely  fastened  in  her 
little  blanket,  tied  close 
to  her  watchful  mother. 
There  she  hung  while  the 
mother  was  about  her 
daily  tasks,  pounding  out  the  rice  to 
cook,  weeding  the  sweet  potato  beds 
near  the  house,  or  feeding  the  pigs  in 
their  walled-up  pens.  The  Igorot  baby 
knows  nothing  of  the  rocking  cradles, 
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nothing  of  the  airy  swinging  which 
some  of  the  Indian  children  know  so 
well;  it  knows  nothing  of  a  quiet,  rest¬ 
ful  bed.  Should  Limlim  have  been  laid 
down  alone  during  her  slumber,  or, 
even  while  awake,  an  Anito  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  stolen  her  spirit  away,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  body  of  the  poor  little  baby 
behind. 

Thus  Balonglong  learned  the  most 
important  lesson  he  could  know — 
learned  that  some  Anito,  an  invisible 
spirit  from  the  mountains,  is  always 
present  to  injure  or  kill  an  Igorot.  He 
noticed  another  thing ;  he  saw  that  Lim¬ 
lim  was  pink  or  red  or  yellow,  or  some 
other  color,  he  hardly  knew  what,  but 
he  saw  clearly  that  she  was  not  brown 
like  himself  and  his  father  and  mother. 

aWhy  is  Limlim  not  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  ?”  he  asked  his  father  one  day,  and 
then  was  obliged  to  explain  that  she 
was  another  color. 

“O,  she  is  only  a  young  baby,”  the 
father  answered.  “Don’t  you  see  that 
our  little  pigs  out  there  in  the  pen  have 
streaks  of  reddish  hair  on  their  sides, 
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among  the  black,  while  their  old  mother 
is  entirely  black?  The  young  pigs  up 
in  the  mountains,  the  children  of  the 
wild  hog,  also  have  small  reddish 
streaks  on  their  sides,  but  in  time  the  red 
color  disappears,  and  the  large  hogs  are 
always  black,  just  like  ours.  Many, 
many  years  ago  there  were  no  hogs  at 
all,  except  the  wild  ones  in  the  moun¬ 
tains;  they  were  fierce  and  difficult  to 
kill,  so  Lumawig  taught  us  how  to  catch 
and  tame  the  young  ones.  That  we 
might  never  forget  Lumawig’s  kind¬ 
ness,  our  little  pigs  are  always  marked 
like  the  young  wild  ones  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.^ 

“Were  little  babies  also  wild  in  the 
mountains  a  long  time  ago?”  asked  Ba- 
longlong,  with  open-eyed  surprise.  The 
father  and  mother  smiled  at  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  answer — perhaps  they 
did  not  know.  In  a  few  weeks  there 
was  no  occasion  for  an  answer  to  Ba- 
longlong’s  first  question,  because  the 
sun  and  “Nature”  had  worked  a  won¬ 
derful  change  on  Limlim  so  she  was  in 
color  “like  people” — a  change  wrought 
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slowly  every  time  a  child  is  born  of 
dark-skinned  parents,  whether  they  are 
black  or  brown  or  yellow. 

Little  Limlim  proved  to  be  a  strong 
baby,  as  Balonglong  had  been,  and  she 
lived  and  thrived.  In  Bontoc  only 
strong  babies  live  to  be  men  and  women, 
because  an  Anito  is  always  sure,  at 
some  time,  to  steal  away  the  spirits  of 
weak  babies. 

Every  night  at  sundown,  the  mother, 
with  Limlim  and  Balonglong,  went 
down  to  the  river  for  a  jar  of  water. 
Limlim  was  seated  on  her  mother’s  back, 
and  usually  Balonglong  trudged  behind, 
but  several  times  he  sat  on  his  mother’s 
head  with  his  feet  on  her  shoulders, 
while  with  one  hand  she  held  his  legs 
and  in  the  other  carried  the  empty  jar. 
At  the  river  were  always  several  women 
and  children.  The  women  were  taking 
baths,  or  bathing  the  children,  or  wash¬ 
ing  baskets  of  sweet  potato  parings  for 
the  pigs,  or  filling  their  water  jars,  as 
they  laughed  and  talked.  The  children 
played  in  the  water  like  water  dogs  after 
sticks. 
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Once  while  the  mother  was  washing 
little  Limlim  as  she  sat  on  a  flat  stone 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
Balonglong  attempted  to  crawl  back¬ 
ward  into  the  empty  water  jar  on  the 
bank  close  to  the  water's  edge.  He  be¬ 
came  so  absorbed  in  his  play  that  the  jar 
rolled  over  with  him  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  His  sudden  shrieks  startled  his 
mother,  who,  in  her  surprise,  tipped 
over  the  stone  on  which  Limlim  was  sit¬ 
ting,  and  both  the  little  people  were 
splashing  in  the  river.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  for  the  mother  to  lift  out  Limlim, 
and,  with  her  under  one  arm,  to  fish 
Balonglong  from  the  stream,  where  he 
was  vainly  splashing  and  screaming. 
Tears  could  not  easily  be  dried  in  such 
an  emergency,  and  the  children's  catch¬ 
ing  sighs  continued  until  the  dripping 
party  reached  home.  The  mother's  sis¬ 
ter,  who  lived  next  door,  brought  up  the 
jar  of  water,  and  Balonglong  found  cer¬ 
tain  solace  in  riding  on  his  mother's 
head  from  the  river  to  the  house. 

First  went  the  sister,  with  the  two 
jars  of  water  balanced,  one  above  the 
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other,  on  her  head;  then  followed  the 
mother,  with  her  burden  of  children, 
smiling  at  the  picture  of  splashing, 
sputtering  Balonglong  jammed  in  the 
water  jar,  slowly  sinking  and  floating 
down  the  stream;  and  then  came  a 
string  of  chattering  women,  carrying 
water  and  babies — as  always,  water  and 
babies — up  the  trail,  from  the  river  to 
the  homes.  In  the  village,  several  of 
these  neighbors  gathered  around  and 
joined  the  mother  and  her  sister  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  men  of  the  incident  at  the  river, 
until  Balonglong  began  to  think  it  really 
was  a  remarkable  thing  to  crawl  back¬ 
ward  into  a  water  jar — as  a  snail  crawls 
backward  into  its  shell,  so  the  old  story¬ 
teller  pointed  out. 

Within  three  months  after  Limlim 
was  born,  the  rice  had  all  been  planted, 
had  blossomed,  and  the  fluttering,  soar- 
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in g  bird  scarers  had  everywhere  been 
hung  over  the  ripening  grain.  It  was  a 
sure  sign  of  approaching  harvest. 
Scarcely  once  in  the  three  months  had 
Balonglong  been  to  the  rice  fields,  but 
as  the  time  for  the  first  harvest  drew 
near,  frequently  Limlim  was  left  at 
home  with  her  father  or  a  relative,  while 
Balonglong  went  with  his  mother  to 
their  various  mountain-side  fields  to  see 
when  the  harvest  must  be  made. 

One  night  a  heavy  rainstorm  flooded 
the  fields,  and  tore  down  the  terrace 
walls,  so  that  nearly  every  grown  per¬ 
son  in  the  village  turned  out  the  next 
day  to  repair  the  damage.  Balonglong 
swelled  with  pride  when  his  mother  told 
him,  in  the  early  morning,  he  could  care 
for  Limlim  at  home,  while  the  others 
went  into  the  fields. 

The  two  children,  Limlim  tied  on  Ba- 
longlong’s  back,  began  the  morning 
with  great  sympathy  and  joy.  They  had 
been  close  companions  since  the  baby's 
birth,  and  had  become  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  Limlim  was  Balonglong's 
plaything,  and  Balonglong  was  Lim- 
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lim's  entertainer.  Early  in  the  day, 
however,  the  burden  on  the  little  fel¬ 
low's  back  grew  heavier  and  heavier, 
yet  he  would  not  for  his  life  have  laid 
the  baby  down,  for  fear  of  the  Anito 
which  might  steal  her  spirit  away.  It 
had  always  been  delightful  for  both  the 
children  when  Balonglong  could  fondle 
his  baby  sister  while  tied  on  her  moth¬ 
er's  back  or  held  in  her  father's  arms, 
but  now  the  fatigue  of  their  cramped 
positions,  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
which  Balonglong  had,  and  the  hunger 
of  Limlim,  grew  too  much  for  them  to 
bear  alone. 

In  vain  the  little  fellow  teetered  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  swung  far  from 
side  to  side,  sat  down,  and  stood  up.  In 
vain  were  all  his  childish  efforts  to  check 
Limlim’s  cry  of  hunger  and  fatigue.  By 
and  by  a  neighbor  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  comforting  the 
baby.  But  before  she  was  quieted,  Ba¬ 
longlong,  tired  out,  fell  asleep,  curled 
up  on  the  earth  by  the  doorway. 

That  was  Balonglong's  first  trying 
experience  with  Limlim  as  a  care ;  it  was 
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the  hardest  day  of  all  his  short  life,  but 
it  was  only  the  first  of  many  similar  days 
which  followed,  during  the  busy  rice 
harvest. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


IN  WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BALONGLONG'S 

WORLD 

N  TEN  weeks  the  har¬ 
vest  was  over  in  Bon- 
toc.  Bunches  of  rice 
were  drying  on  the 
grass  roof  of  almost 
every  house ;  around 
every  granary  the 
ground  was  covered 
with  rice,  each  hour  getting  yellower 
and  dryer.  Soon  it  would  be  stored  in 
the  granary  away  from  the  rats  and  the 
mice. 

Balonglong,  with  Limlim  tied  on  his 
back,  had  to  watch  the  rice  drying  on 
the  ground  about  his  father's  granary, 
so  the  chickens  could  not  eat  it.  One 
day,  while  the  children  were  playing 
“sugar  cane,"  each  sucking  the  other's 
finger,  Limlim  bit  so  hard  that  Balong¬ 
long  squealed,  “Ouch!"  Limlim,  in  her 
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surprise,  opened  her  mouth,  and  Ba¬ 
longlong  saw  two  small,  white  stones 
inside.  They  seemed  to  be  going  right 
in,  as  an  earth  worm  backs  down  a  hole, 
out  of  sight,  into  the  ground.  Surely 
an  Anito  had  put  the  stones  into  her 
mouth!  Away  Balonglong  ran  for 
home,  frightened  Limlim  bouncing  on 
his  back  as  they  went. 

At  last  he  ran  into  his  mother’s  arms, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  baby  had 
her  first  two  teeth.  Then  Balonglong 
understood,  and  he  felt  of  his  own  teeth 
in  great  pride ;  when,  suddenly,  an  Ani¬ 
to  or  something,  scampered  up  his 
back — just  as  every  boy  sometimes 
feels  something  creep  or  scamper  up  his 
back — and  there,  before  his  two  bulging 
eyes,  Balonglong  saw,  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  one  of  his  own  teeth. 
His  wise  mother  saw  his  fright,  and 
quickly  said, 


“Why,  Balonglong,  how  you  have 
grown!  Very  soon,  I  shall  have  only 
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his  first  teeth — his  wild  teeth — have 
come  out,  and  he  has  new  tame  ones, 
which  are  larger  and  very  much  better.” 

Balonglong  must  have  been  about  six 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  Limlim  was 
six  months.  Igorot  people  do  not  keep 
a  record  of  the  ages  of  their  children, 
but  Igorot  “wild”  teeth,  just  the  same 
as  the  first  teeth  of  white  children,  know 
when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 

A  fat,  bronze-colored  chunk  of  a  boy, 
with  dark  brown  eyes ;  with  a  broad,  lit¬ 
tle  bump  on  his  face  for  a  nose;  with 
dark  hair  down  his  back,  faded  reddish 
brown  on  top,  and  banged  across  the 
forehead;  wearing  no  other  clothing 
than  his  own  brown  skin  and  a  slender 
woven  cord  around  his  very  plump 
waist;  romping  and  playing  almost 
noiselessly  with  a  dozen  other  bronze¬ 
skinned  little  boys ;  vanishing  as  quickly 
and  silently  as  a  week-old  partridge 
whenever  a  stranger  came  suddenly  on 
him,  or,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  young 
partridge,  hiding  his  head  and  body  be¬ 
hind  a  convenient  granary,  unconscious 
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that  his  feet  and  ankles  were  in  plain 
view  below  its  raised  floor — this  was 
Balonglong,  the  Igorot  boy,  in  his  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bontoc. 

Limlim  was  just  a  brown  baby  girl. 
She  wore  no  clothing  except  the  blanket 
in  which  she  was  usually  tied.  Her  face 
was  almost  always  dirty,  and  her  short 
hair  had  never  been  brushed.  But  her 
brown  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  she  was 
usually  happy  and  smiling,  whether  in 
her  father’s  arms  at  the  council  house, 
or  sitting  astride  her  mother’s  hip,  or 
tied  on  Balonglong’s  back,  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  the  village. 

Balonglong’s  father,  Somowan,  was 
broad  and  strong  and  silent.  He  was 
known  in  the  other  villages  as  a  brave 
man,  and  no  enemy  dared  attack  him 
alone.  In  the  men’s  councils  his  words 
were  few  and  wise.  He  was  a  success¬ 
ful  hunter,  and  each  year  killed  several 
wild  hogs  in  the  mountains;  sometimes 
he  killed  a  deer.  He  was  very  expert  in 
hunting  the  fierce,  wild  water-buffalo, 
called  the  carabao.  He  usually  led  the 
hunting  party  which,  now  and  then, 
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killed  a  carabao  to  celebrate  some  rich 
man's  wedding.  He  had  many  fields  of 
rice  and  sweet  potatoes.  He  had  at  least 
a  dozen  hogs,  and  fully  twenty  tame 
carabaos  which  pastured  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  Each  carabao  had  a 
double  slit  in  the  end  of  its  left  ear — 
which  all  people  knew  showed  that  it 
belonged  to  Somowan.  The  people  of 
the  village  said  he  was  a  rich  man. 

On  the  back  of  his  head  Somowan 
wore,  like  all  the  other  men,  a  small 
basket-work  hat,  which  was  really  a 
pocket.  This  pocket  hat  was  held  on 
by  a  cord  of  braided  hair  passing  across 
the  forehead.  In  the  hat  he  tucked  up 
his  long,  black  hair,  and  usually,  too,  he 
stuck  his  straight 

tobacco  pipe  under  —  i  »—i 

its  edge.  His  hair 

was  banged  in  front  like  Balonglong's. 
Blue-black  tattoo  lines  were  on  both 
sides  of  his  face,  following  the  jaw 
bone,  even  across  his  chin.  Quite  like 
a  pair  of  open  wings,  blue-black  lines 
were  tattooed  on  both  breasts,  opening 
and  spreading  out,  even  as  far  as  on 
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both  his  upper  arms.  A  flying  bird — 
it  looked  like  a  crow — was  tattooed 
small  on  his  right  thigh. 

Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  breech- 
cloth,  which  hung  down  toward  his 
knees.  Tucked  beneath  the  girdle  of 
the  breechcloth  there  hung  before  him 
a  deer-bladder  bag,  making  a  large 
pocket.  So  tough  and  strong  were  the 
bottoms  of  his  feet,  that  the  sharp  stones 
of  the  mountain  trails  seldom  hurt  him. 
No  Igorot  ever  dreamed  of  wearing 
shoes;  and  then,  besides,  a  bare  foot 
does  not  slip  half  so  often  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  does  a  shoe. 

One  seldom  saw  Balonglong’s  father 
without  his  spear  and  his  head-ax.  The 
ax  was  tucked  beneath  his  breechcloth 
girdle.  While  he  was  working  in  the 
fields  he  had  his  spear  sticking  point  up 
in  the  ground  near  at  hand,  and  his  war 
shield  leaning  against  it,  ready  for  any 
enemy  who  might  pounce  on  the  toilers. 

If  you  wanted  to  know  Balonglong’s 
father  from  all  the  other  men  in  Bon- 
toc,  you  would  look  for  a  long,  raised 
scar  on  his  forehead,  and  notice  the  pe- 
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culiar,  gold  earring  he  wore.  This 
earring  was  several  generations  old, 
and  no  one  knew  where  or  how  it  was 
made. 

Even  more  silent  than  the  father  was 
Lanoko,  Balonglong’s  mother,  and  she, 
too,  was  bronze-colored  and  strong.  She 
could  toil  as  much  in  the  fields  as  the 
father,  and  each  year  she  planted  and 
gathered  more  sweet  potatoes  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  woman  in  Bontoc.  Her 
neighbor  women  frequently  sat  with  her 
in  the  broad  band  of  cooling  shade  be- 
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neath  the  house  roof,  gossiping  and 
laughing,  while  she  wove  and  smiled. 

Balonglong’s  mother  was  rarely  ever 
idle.  If  she  had  a  water  jar,  she  was 
carrying  it  empty  to  the  river,  or  bring¬ 
ing  it  home  on  her  head  filled  for  cook¬ 
ing.  If  you  saw  her  with  an  empty 
carrying  basket,  you  might  know  she 
would  return  from  the  fields  with  it 
filled  with  food  to  eat.  When  she  spent 
all  day  in  the  field,  she  carried  her  din¬ 
ner  of  cold  rice  in  a  peculiar  little  bas¬ 
ket  tied  around  her  waist  and  hanging 
at  her  back;  at  night,  if  one  peeped  in 
the  basket,  he  would  find  many  fat 
snails,  which  the  mother  had  gathered 
in  the  mud  of  the  rice  fields.  When 
cooked,  these  snails  were  considered  a 
great  delicacy. 

Like  other  women,  Lanoko  wore  a 
skirt  of  woven  tree  bark,  extending 
from  her  waist  to  her  knees,  and  around 
her  waist  she  fastened  a  woven  girdle 
to  hold  the  skirt.  She  coiled  her  long 
hair  in  many  rope-like  strings,  and 
wound  them  around  her  head,  fastening 
them  by  a  double  cord  of  red  agate 
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beads,  and  a  beautiful  string  of  pointed 
dog  teeth,  showing  white  as  sunlight 
against  her  night-black  hair.  On  the 
backs  of  her  hands  fine  blue-black  lines 
were  tattooed  criss-cross,  back  and 
forth,  over  one  another.  From  her 
wrists  toward  her  shoulders  her  arms 
were  entirely  surrounded  with  tattooed 
lines,  straight  ones  and  wavy  ones, 
crossed  over  one  another,  and  filled  in 
close  with  dots  and  squares  and  circles. 


Probably  you  would  most  readily 
know  Balonglong’s  mother  from  all  the 
other  women,  if  you  saw  her  when  she 
danced  at  the  feast.  Then  she  always 
wore  more  strings  of  agate  beads  on  her 
hair  than  any  other  woman,  and  she 
wore  two  gold  earrings  in  her  ears,  and 
another  one  hung  on  her  neck.  From 
mother  to  daughter,  generation  after 
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generation,  agate  beads  and  earrings 
were  handed  down;  and  at  feasts  the 
women  usually  wore  all  they  had.  But 
gossip  said  Lanoko  had  more  beads 
than  she  could  wear,  and  no  other 
woman  owned  three  gold  earrings. 

From  a  short  distance  you  might 
think  Balonglong’s  house  was  a  peaked 
stack  of  hay;  or  you  might,  perhaps, 
think  it  was  the  house  of  a  giant  musk¬ 
rat,  the  muskrat  which  some  Indians 
say  built  our  beautiful  world  of  grass- 
green  meadows  and  lily-covered,  sky- 
blue  ponds.  But  when  you  came  close 
you  would  see  that  it  was  neither  a 
muskrat’s  house  nOr  a  stack  of  hay.  It 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  house  with  a  roof 
made  of  long,  dry  grass  tied  over  a 
frame  of  poles,  a  frame  something  like 
the  ribs  of  a  large  umbrella.  The  grass 
was  put  on  so  thick  and  close  that  the 
rains  never  wet  through  it. 

Balonglong  could  stand  on  the  ground 
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to  stoop  under  it  when  they  went  in  and 
out  of  the  door,  yet  the  roof  ran  up  so 
high  that  Balonglong  had  never  been 
able  to  throw  but  two  stones  over  it. 

The  sides  of  the  house  were  of  large 
pine  boards,  and  many  short  pine  logs 
were  piled  close  against  them  under  the 
low,  projecting  roof,  so  they  would  be 
dry  and  ready  for  fire  wood.  It  was  on 
these  logs  that  the  women  used  to  come 
and  sit  in  the  shade  with  Balonglong’s 
mother. 

The  house  was  built  close  to  the 
ground,  and  its  only  floor  was  the  earth. 
Inside  the  door,  at  your  left  hand,  was 
the  wooden  mortar,  in  which  the  mother 
each  day  pounded  out  from  the  fruit 
heads  their  white  rice  to  cook.  Beyond 
it,  on  a  shelf,  were  several  jars  of  water, 
and  on  the  ground  were  three  fireplaces 
made  with  rocks  so  set  that  three 
earthen  pots  or  kettles  could  be  put  on 
them  over  the  small,  red-hot  fires.  If 
you  should  go  to  the  house  any  night 
just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  you  would 
see  the  mother  there,  cooking  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes,  or  beans,  in  the  pots  for 
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supper.  But  you  would  have  to  look 
sharp,  for  the  Igorot  house  has  no 
lamps ;  the  cooking  fires  give  some  light, 
and  sometimes  the  housewife  lights  her 
work  by  burning  a  pitch-pine  knot  on  a 


flat  stone  beside  her. 

Along  the  right  side  of  the  house 
was  a  low  shelf  holding  many  bas¬ 
kets  with  sweet  potatoes  or  corn  or 
beans  or  taro  leaves  for  cooking. 
Under  the  shelf  were  small  cage¬ 
like  chicken  coops. 

The  “bedroom,”  where  Limlim 
slept  with  her  mother  and  father, 
was  a  queer  little  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  farthest  from  the  door.  Even  Ba- 
longlong  could  not  stand  up  straight  in  it, 
and  the  father  and  mother  had  to  stoop 
and  crawl  in,  the  way  a  dog  crawls  into 
a  kennel.  But  there  the  little  girl  slept 
safe  and  warm  on  her  mother’s  arm  on 
the  hard  board  bed,  with  a  small  fire 
burning  close  to  their  feet  to  keep  them 
warm  when  the  nights  were  cool. 

If  you  were  to  go  to  Balonglong’s 
house  and  found  two  tall  reeds  before 
the  doorway,  leaning  against  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  roof,  reaching  from  the 
ground  far  into  the  air,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  enter.  There  is  no  way  of 
really  locking  an  Igorot  house — so  the 
reeds  are  the  lock,  an  honor  lock.  If 
anyone  enters  a  house  when  the  reeds 
are  standing  before  the  door  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  thief. 

The  village  of  Bontoc 
had  nearly  two  hundred 
houses  where  fathers  and 
mothers  lived  with  their 
little  children.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  peaked  stacks  of  hay, 
or  two  hundred  giant 
muskrat  houses,  you 
would  probably  think  they 
were  from  a  distance, 
with  many  farmers,  or  giant  muskrats 
walking  among  them.  Not  all  the 
houses  were  tall,  however,  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  people 
were  poor,  and  their  houses  had  no 
“upstairs”  filled  with  rice  and  millet  and 
preserved  meats,  such  as  had  the  tall 
houses. 

Besides  the  houses  where  the  fathers 
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and  mothers  slept,  there  were  scattered 
through  the  village  about  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  houses,  built  low  with  stones,  and 
roofed  with  grass,  and  with  an  un¬ 
roofed  section — a  stone-walled  court — 
adjoining.  In  these  houses  the  boys 
and  the  men  who  had  no  wives,  slept, 
and  there  the  wise  men  talked  in  their 
councils.  During  the  day,  when  the 
men  were  not  at  work  in  their  fields,  one 
could  find  half  a  dozen  of  them  sitting 
in  each  stone  court,  probably  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  shade  of  a  tree,  weaving  baskets, 
tending  babies,  and  smoking. 

In  these  sleeping  houses  or  council 
houses,  if  you  were  not  afraid  to  look, 
and  if  you  looked  sharp,  you  could  see, 
in  a  dark  corner,  a  basket  of  human 
skulls — the  heads  of  enemies  from  other 
villages  whom  Bontoc  men  had  slain. 
When  the  Indian  killed  his  enemy,  he 
cut  off  a  scalp-lock  and  carried  it  home 
to  show  his  friends  that  he  was  brave 
and  strong,  and  that  an  enemy  was 
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dead.  When  an  Igorot  kills  his  enemy, 
he  cuts  off  his  head  and  carries  it  home, 
and  later  puts  the  white,  bony  skull  in 
the  council  house. 

There  were  about  twenty  other 
smaller  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
village,  also  built  of  stones  and  roofed 
with  grass,  where  the  girls  slept.  Since 
there  was  only  one  sleeping  room  in  any 
family  house,  and  that  one  was  very 
small,  there  was  no  place  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  sleep  at  home;  there  was 
room  for  only  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  a  baby.  Immediately  after  supper 
each  girl  scampered  off  to  her  sleeping 
house  where  her  bed,  a  narrow  board, 
was  nearly  as  hard  as  a  stone.  At  the 
same  time  each  night  the  boys  also  left 
home  to  sleep  on  their  stone  beds  in  the 
council  house,  and  often,  perhaps,  to 
dream  of  the  men  who  had  defended 
their  village  against  the  fierce  enemies 
whose  skulls  looked  like  dim  jack-o’- 
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lanterns  hidden  in  the  soot-black¬ 
ened  corner  above  their  feet. 

Bik  One  night  when  Balonglong 
3J|fr  went  to  the  sleeping  house  later 
jf?  than  usual,  chiefly  because  he  had 
eaten  so  much  supper,  he  found  the 
7  old  story-teller  recounting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  some  of  the  skulls. 

“And  the  third  one,”  said  the  old 
man,  “is  the  skull  of  young  Maklan, 
who  lived  in  the  village  of  Tulubin.  He 
was  as  strong  as  three  men,  and  he 
could  hit  a  hat  with  his  spear  three 
times  in  four  as  far  as  across  a  rice  field. 
But  he  was  a  very  bad  man;  his  blood 
was  hot,  and  his  eye  wild.  He  killed  a 
little  girl  here  once,  and  later,”  said  the 
old  story-teller,  seeing  Balonglong  en¬ 
ter,  “he  killed  Balonglong’s  grandfather, 
and  he  nearly  killed  Balonglong’s  father, 
Somowan.  That  is  how  Somowan  got 
that  scar  on  his  forehead — ”  just  then 
two  frightened  mice  jumped  out  of  the 
basket  of  skulls  as  the  old  man  laid  his 
hand  on  it.  The  surprised  listeners 
scrambled  to  their  feet,  as  the  mice  ran 
among  them,  and  the  old  story-teller 
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laughed,  stopped  talking,  and  put  the 
basket  of  blackened  skulls  in  its  corner. 

That  night  when  Balonglong  slept 
an  Anito  came  and  sat  on  his  chest,  and 
nearly  smothered  him.  In  his  sleep  he 
saw  it  coming;  it  looked  to  him  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mammoth  mouse,  and  it 
carried  a  skull  in  its  arms  as  large  and 
heavy  as  itself.  It  came  slowly  up  the 
hill,  and  then  along  the  path  toward  the 
sleeping  house.  It  entered  the  small 
door  as  easily  as  a  large  cloud  of  smoke 
comes  out  of  the  small  opening  in  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  Bontoc  house,  and 
then  it  looked  around  among  the  sleep¬ 
ers.  Soon  it  saw  Balonglong. 

“Ah,  ha !”  said  the  Anito,  half  aloud, 
and  walked  over  and  threw  the  heavy 
skull  on  Balonglong’s  stomach,  and  then 
with  a  puff  of  satisfaction,  sat  down  on 
his  chest. 

“Phew!”  continued  the  Anito,  “That 
was  a  terrible  lug.”  All  the  night  it  sat 
there,  resting.  Balonglong  tried  to  get 
up;  he  tried  to  call  someone;  but  he 
could  not  stir  or  get  his  breath,  and  in 
the  mornitig  his  stomach  was  sore, 
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where,  surely,  he  thought,  the  heavy 
skull  had  lain. 

Anito!  Was  it  truly  an  Anito?  It 
truly  was  an  Anito,  but  the  kind  that 
comes  at  night  and  sits  on  people  to 
vv\\y  rest  is  not  the  kind  that 
1  kills  them  or  the  kind  that 
makes  them  deathly  sick. 

There  were  no  lawns 
or  flowers  in  Bontoc  vil¬ 
lage,  neither  were  there 
any  weeds,  but  every- 
^where,  among  the  houses, 
were  beds  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  growing,  and  narrow 
paths  winding  among  spreading  vines. 
Close  up  to  the  houses,  and  among  the 
vines,  were  pits  in  the  ground  which 
were  walled  up  with  large  stones.  Each 
pit  had  a  stone  floor,  and  a  part  roofed 
over  with  stones  and  grass.  These  pits 
were  pigpens,  full  of  little  red  and  black 
pigs,  a  black  mother  pig,  and  usually 
half  a  dozen  hens  scratching  industri¬ 
ously  and  stealing  a  dinner. 

One  could  look  from  among  the 
houses  in  Bontoc  village  about  half  a 
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mile  eastward,  across  the  river,  over 
the  rock-walled  rice  fields,  to  the  sister 
village  of  Samoki,  the  houses  appear¬ 
ing  like  stacks  of  hay  beyond  the  valley. 
Immediately  behind  Samoki  lay  a  long, 
steep  mountain,  and  beyond  it  lay  an¬ 
other  mountain,  higher  and  longer. 
Both  were  covered  with  forests  of  pine. 

To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  behind 
Bontoc,  the  mountains  circled  close. 
Within  this  mountain  pocket  all  the 
people  were  friends.  In  this  pocket, 
along  the  river,  and  clinging  like 
window  boxes  to  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  were  the  walled-up  gardens  of 
both  the  villages.  Their  small  herds  of 
tame  carabaos  fed  in  places  on  the 
mountains  where  the  grass  was  tender- 
est  and  green. 

In  those  mountains,  also,  Anitos  made 
their  homes.  There  these  “Spirits-of- 
the-dead,”  the  ancestors  of  the  living, 
built  invisible,  spirit  houses,  culti¬ 
vated  spirit  fields,  and  pastured  spirit 
carabaos. 

Beyond  the  summits  of  the  circling 
mountains,  along  streams  in  many  hid- 
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den  valleys,  were  other  villages  of 
people,  most  of  whom  were  enemies  of 
Bontoc. 

This  was  Balonglong’s  world — a 
valley  home,  with  friends  and  food  and 
cover;  a  circling  mountain,  filled  with 
unseen  spirits;  and  unknown  mountain 


valleys  beyond,  peopled  with  dreaded 
man-beings,  among  whom  children 
could  not  venture.  Farther,  just  a  little 
farther  than  any  Bontoc  man  had  ever 
been,  were  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west, 
for  everyone  could  see  that  there  the 
sky  came  down  and  rested  at  the  edges. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


IN  WHICH  BALONGLONG  LEARNS  THE 
WAY  TO  PLANT  AND  HARVEST 


ROUPS  of  toiling 
men  and  women, 

three  or  four  or 
five  together,  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  the 
various  levels  of 
the  garden  ter¬ 

races,  like  indus¬ 
trious  mice  on  the  numerous  shelves  of 
a  pantry;  many  labor  songs — rhythmic, 
punctuated,  swinging  songs — some 

louder,  some  farther  away  and  softer, 
floating  on  the  air;  the  water-soaked 
soil  of  the  rice  gardens  being  turned 
with  pointed  sticks  for  planting,  by 

groups  of  people,  relieving  their  toil 
with  song; — this  is  plowing  season  in 
Bontoc.  People  are  their  own  horses 
and  oxen,  and  long,  pointed,  wooden 
sticks  for  jabbing  are  their  plows. 
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It  was  two  and  a  half  years  since  we 
learned  to  know  Balonglong’s  father, 
his  quiet,  industrious  mother,  Bon  toe 
village,  and  all  the  rest,  so  Balonglong 
was  about  nine  years  old.  He  had 
grown  somewhat  taller;  his  hair  was 
longer  and  not  so  faded;  and,  like  his 
father,  he  usually  wore  on  the  back  of 
his  head  a  small  pocket-hat  in  which 
he  carried  a  “flint  and  steel.,,  Some¬ 
times  he  wore  a  girdle  of  a  dozen 
strings  which  were  long  and  hung 
down  before  him. 

Balonglong  and  his  grandmother  sat 
in  the  trail,  on  the  mountain  side  near 
the  village,  looking  across  the  narrow 
valley  at  the  soil  turners,  busy  on  the 
stoned-up  mountain  face  before  them. 
The  valley  between  was  a  deep,  narrow 
gash  in  the  mountain 
cut  very  many  ages 
ago  -by  a  torrent 
which  now  as  a  plac¬ 
id  river  flowed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cut 
some  three  hundred 
feet  below  them,  and 
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watered  the  thirsty  gardens  in  the  broad 
lower  valley. 

The  boy  had  been  injured  about  a 
month  before.  His  father  and  another 
man  were  bringing  huge  bundles  of 
wood  down  to  the  village  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  from  the  forest  on  the  mountain, 
and  one  day  each  man  took  his  boy 
with  him.  While  returning  home, 
climbing  down  from  one  rice  terrace  to 
another,  by  means  of  the  projecting 
stones  as  steps,  a  crow  above  them  sud¬ 
denly  called  three  times,  and  both  boys 
fell.  There  could  be  no  doubt  at  all, 
the  people  said,  that  an  Anito  pushed 
them  off  the  wall.  Balonglong  fell  last, 
and  on  the  other  boy.  His  ankle  was 
hurt — we  would  say  it  was  sprained 
badly,  and  for  days  his  grandmother 
cared  for  him  and  helped  him  walk  on 
his  one  well  leg. 

The  other  poor  little  fellow  lived  only 
three  days.  la  vain  his  father  and 
mother,  and  even  Balonglong’s  father, 
went  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  two 
boys  fell,  and  called  to  the  sick  boy’s 
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spirit  to  come  back  to  his  home  with 
them. 

“Come  back,  come,  soul  of  little  Fali- 
kao !  Come,  come  home  with  me,” 
called  the  anxious  father.  “Come  and 
eat  chicken  with  your  mother  and  me” 
— and  he  had  the  chicken  in  a  small 
basket  in  his  hand,  so  the  boy’s  soul 
could  see  it  if  it  looked — “Come,  it  is 
better  at  home  than  here  with  the  Anito 
in  the  mountains.”  But  the  soul  never 
came  back  to  the  pale,  speechless  little 
fellow,  and  so  he  died. 

Anitos  were  always  pushing  people 
down  the  terrace  walls.  Some  few 
people  who  were  pushed  off  died;  oth¬ 
ers  found  their  arms  were  broken  or 
their  ankles  sprained;  others  just  got 
spattered  with  mud,  and  were  laughed 
at  by  their  companions ;  and  others  only 
got  roundly  scolded  by  some  ill  tem¬ 
pered  old  woman,  whose  rice  they 
knocked  down  where  they  fell. 

Some  men  believed  that  the  Anitos 
would  not  push  a  person  off  the  terraces 
if  he  carried  a  certain  spear — the  one 
with  more  than  one  pair  of  barbs.  But, 
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since  this  was  neither  a  hunting  spear 
nor  a  war  spear,  it  was  not  carried  so 
much  as  the  other  two,  though  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  made  a  practice  of  carrying 
it  when  going  alone  among  the  ter¬ 
races. 

Day  after  day  Balonglong  and  his 
grandmother  went  to  the  trail  above 
the  river,  and  there  they  sat  and 
watched  the  people  working,  and  heard 
their  swinging  labor  songs.  Though 
Balonglong  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
it  all,  it  seemed  different  and  strange  to 
him  from  so  far  above  the  toilers.  One 
day  he  said,  “Grandmother,  let  us  play 
we  are  serpent  eagles,  because  when 
the  eagle  circles  around  in  the  sky  above 
the  village  he  thinks  everyone  is  as 
small  as  those  people  now  look  to  us.” 

“Are  the  people  down  there  small?” 
asked  the  grandmother. 

“No,”  Balonglong  replied,  “for  I  can 
see  my  father  and  uncle  plainly;  but 
they  look  small,  don't  they?  And  of 
course  the  serpent  eagle  believes  the 
people  in  the  village  are  small,  just  as 
my  father  looks  now.” 
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“The  eagle  does  not  think  people  are 
small,  Balonglong.  He  knows  how 
large  they  are,  because  he  was  once  an 
Igorot  boy  himself.” 

“Oh,  tell  me  about  it,  will  you?” 

“To-morrow  or  the  next  day,”  said 
the  grandmother,  “maybe  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  boy  became  the  serpent  eagle.” 

So  they  watched  the  father,  with  an¬ 
other  man  and  two  women,  turning  the 
water-soaked  soil  in  one  of  his  rice 
fields.  All  stood  side  by  side  and  all 
thrust  their  long,  sharpened  turning 
sticks  into  the  soil,  while  the  labor  song 
they  sang  was  thrust  louder  into  the  air 
the  same  instant.  They  withdrew  their 
sticks  and  thrust  them  farther  into  the 
same  holes.  All  four  people  then  leaned 
forward,  pushing  the  tops  of  their  long 
sticks  from  them,  turning  over  the 
large  piece  of  earth  they  were  prying 
up,  and  it  fell  forward  on  its  side  into 
the  shallow  water  which  had  been  let 
in  the  field  to  soften  the  ground.  Again 
they  began  to  sing  their  labor  song  as 
they  stepped  along  and  were  ready  to 
jab  their  sticks  in  another  place.  The 
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song  they  sang  over  and  over  each 
time  they  turned  a  new  piece  of  earth 
was  this: 

“Turning  the  soil  is  very  hard  work, 
But  eating  the  rice  is  good. 

“Turning  the  soil  is  very  hard  work, 
But  eating  the  rice  is  good.” 

After  they  had  turned  the  soil  in  a 
small  area,  all  four  people  tramped 
many  times  back  and  forth  over  it,  mak¬ 
ing  the  ground  soft  and  smooth  beneath 
the  water  with  their  feet.  Then,  men 
brought  across  the  river  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  many  loads  of  rich  manure  from 
the  stoned-up  pigpens  in  the  village, 
and  emptied  it  from  their  double  carry¬ 
ing  baskets  into  the  water  where  the 
garden  had  just  been  tramped  so 
smooth. 

Suddenly  Balonglong  heard  shouts 
and  laughter  close  to  the  river,  and 
looking  down  quickly  he  saw  one  of  the 
men  who  was  carrying  the  manure 
splashing  about  with  his  carrying  bas¬ 
ket  in  the  deep  water  of  the  river,  just 
above  the  long  stone  dam  on  which 
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some  of  the  people  walked  back  and 
forth  across  the  stream. 

“Anito !”  exclaimed  Balonglong, 
thinking  an  Anito  must  have  pushed 
the  man  from  the  dam. 

“A  joker,”  laughed  the  grandmother, 
quickly  noting  that  the  man  on  the  dam 
nearest  the  accident  was  a  certain  rela¬ 
tive  of  hers,  a  successful  fisherman,  and 
a  man  who  was  always  playing  jokes. 
This  man  had  succeeded  in  tripping  up 
the  man  who  was  walking  close  behind 
him. 

“The  crow  and  the  serpent  eagle 
must  see  many  funny  things  when  they 
can  see  such  numbers  of  people  all  at 
once,”  Balonglong  said,  still  laughing 
as  he  watched  the  man  climb  back  on 
the  dam  with  his  carrying  basket  empty. 

Soon  three  women  entered  the  gar¬ 
den  patch  and  began  to  transplant  the 
young  rice  where  the  manure  had  been 
put.  Each  woman  brought  on  her  head 
from  the  warm,  sun-bathed,  sheltered 
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seed  beds,  a  basket  of  young  rice  plants 
which  she  emptied  into  the  water  to 
keep  them  fresh.  She  then  took  a 
small  bunch  of  plants  and  set  them 
quickly,  one  by  one,  in  straight  rows 
across  the  garden.  Each  plant,  caught 
quickly  near  the  roots,  was  stuck  in  the 
muddy  bed,  and  the  hand  flew  back  for 
another.  It  was  surprising  how  fast 
those  women  worked.  Balonglong 
counted,  “One,  two,  three,  four,  five” — 
why,  they  were  setting  out  plants  faster 
than  he  could  count,  for,  one  by  one  as 
he  counted,  he  had  slowly  to  bend  down 
the  fingers  of  his  hands  to  keep  the 
score. 

This  was  the  picture  below  them,  the 
eagle’s-eye  view,  the  crow’s-eye  view 
now  open  to  Balonglong:  Many  groups 
of  people  turning  the  soil  and  singing, 
keeping  perfect  time  to  their  songs  with 
their  jabbing,  prying  sticks,  quite  as  a 
music  teacher  beats  time  when  you 
sing.  A  string  of  men  coming  with 
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manure  across  the  river  and  then  scat¬ 
tering  up  and  down  the  terraces  to 
empty  their  baskets,  and  hastening  to 
the  river  again  to  string  back  to  the 
village  for  other  loads.  Stooping  wom¬ 
en,  ankle-deep  in  the  muddv  water, 
each  with  one  hand  and  arm  flying  up 
and  down  faster  than  a  boy  could  count, 
flying  up  and  down,  and  each  time  a 
new  plant  set  in  the  garden.  And 
everywhere  near  the  men  who  turned 
the  earth,  war  spears  stuck  up  with 
wooden  shields  leaning  against  them. 

Until  night  they  watched  the  toilers; 
then,  quite  suddenly — for  there  is  no 
twilight  in  the  Tropics;  the  sun  sinks 
and  night  is  on  you  before  you  know  it 
— the  people  left  their  labors  and  set 
out  for  home.  First,  were  several  men, 
each  with  his  spear  and  empty  carrying 
basket,  laughing  about  the  fellow  who 
fell  into  the  water.  Next  to  start  across 
the  dam  toward  the  village  was  a  group 
of  women. 

Among  them,  with  empty  basket  on 
her  head  and  Limlim  astride  her  hip, 
was  Balonglong’s  mother.  His '  aunt 
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carried  on  her  head  a  basket  half 
filled  with  sweet  potatoes  from  the  last 
crop,  which  the  little  girl  had  picked  up 
as  now  and  then  the  soil  turners  un¬ 
earthed  them  with  their  pointed  sticks. 

Then  on  to  the  dam  a  long  stream  of 
toilers  came ;  soil  turners,  transplanters, 
and  manure  carriers,  and  children  who 
had  spent  the  day  with  their  parents. 
Most  of  them  dangled  on  their  arms  the 
empty  dinner  baskets,  which  had  been 
carried  to  the  field  in  the  early  morning 
full  of  cooked  rice  for  the  noon-day 
meal.  All  were  •  tired  and  dirty,  yet 
nearly  all  were  talking  and  all  were 
happy. 

Soon  fathers  and  mothers  and  boys 
and  girls  were  squatting  on  their 
heels  on  the  earthen  floors  of  their 
houses,  eating  their  steaming  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes  by  handfuls,  while  hun¬ 
gry  dogs  passed  in  and  out  of  the  door¬ 
ways  quite  like  shadows  flickering  from 
the  pine-knot  lamps.  Then  all  were 
ready  for  a  restful  sleep  on  beds  of 
boards  or  stones;  again  to  be  ready 
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for  another  day  of  similar  toil,  for  crops 
must  be  planted  if  people  would  eat — 


“Turning  the  soil  is  very  hard  work, 
But  eating  the  rice  is  good.” 


The  rice  was  nearly  all  planted  with¬ 
in  two  weeks,  and  one  night  the  old 
men  of  the  council  said  that  on  the  next 
day  no  one  must  work,  for  then  would 
begin  the  annual  ceremony  of  asking 
Lumawig  to  bless  the  planting,  that  the 
crop  might  be  abundant.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  of  the  ceremony 
a  woman  from  every  family  went  alone 
up  the  mountain,  and  invited  the  spirits 
of  all  the  dead  relatives  of  the  family 
to  come  from  all  directions  to  the  house 
to  a  chicken  feast. 

Balonglong  watched  his  grandmother 
as  she  started.  She  carried  a  chicken 
in  a  basket,  and  in  a  small  earthen  pot 
she  had  a  piece  of  pork  covered  with  a 
few  swallows  of  the  wine  of  sugar  cane. 
Slowly  she  climbed  the  steep  mountain 
trail  close  up  to  Bontoc  on  the  west  side. 
As  she  went  she  met  several  women, 
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who  had  gone  to  the  mountain  earlier 
than  she,  returning  to  the  village.  Near 
the  top  she  halted  a  few  moments  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  green  pine  tree,  and  then 
went  on  to  a  small  fire  over  which  she 
set  her  earthen  pot.  The  grandmother 
faced  the  west,  pointing  before  her  with 
a  stick  in  one  hand  and  the  chicken  in 
the  other,  so  the  Anitos  could  see  and 
understand,  and  then  she  said, 

“O  Spirits-of-our-Dead,  who  dwell 
to  the  west,  you  are  invited  to-day  to 
come  to  the  chicken  feast  we  give  at 
home,  for  to-day  we  ask  Luma  wig  to 
bless  our  planting  of  the  rice.  Come 
to  the  feast;  you  are  invited.” 

She  turned  toward  the  north,  then 
toward  the  east,  and  last  toward  the 
south,  and  invited  to  the  feast  the  spir¬ 
its  of  all  her  dead  relatives,  no  matter 
in  which  direction  they  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  about  Bontoc,  so  none  might 
be  missed  and  none  might  feel  slighted. 

Balonglong  watched  her  as  she  stood 
there  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain, 
a  small  black  figure  against  the  white 
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her,  and  beside  her  a  thin  line  of  blue 
smoke  ascending  straight  up  to  Luma- 
wig,  carrying  to  his  nostrils  as  it  went 
the  appetizing  smell  of  simmering  pork 
and  sugar-cane  wine.  The  grandmother 
then  stooped  to  take  her  pot  from  the 
fire,  and  another  woman  walked  on  to¬ 
ward  it  from  where  she  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  under  the  cool,  friendly  pine. 

After  the  father  had  killed  the  chicken 
at  the  house,  and  before  it  was  eaten, 
he  held  it  before  him  and  asked  Luma- 
wig  to  bless  all  the  people  of  Bontoc. 
He  asked  Lumawig  to  bless  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  rice,  to  bless  the  young  pigs 
and  chickens  born  in  the  village,  so 
there  might  be  food  for  all  to  eat — even 
food  for  the  helpless  children  and  the 
aged  people. 

Weeds  grow  faster  than  flowers, 
faster  than  potatoes,  faster  than  rice, 
so,  as  soon  as  the  five-day  ceremony 
was  over,  and  Lumawig  had  been  asked 
many  times  by  every  man  and  woman 
in  Bontoc  to  bless  the  rice,  the  weeds 
were  up  everywhere,  and  each  person 
hastened  to  his  garden  to  destroy  them. 
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One  day,  while  Balonglong  was  with 
his  grandmother  among  the  terraces, 
watching  her  pull  the  weeds,  and  thin 
out  the  plants  where  they  were  grow¬ 
ing  too  close  together,  he  suddenly 
said, 

“Grandmother,  you  never  told  me 
how  the  boy  became  the  serpent  eagle.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  the  grandmother, 
“I’ll  tell  you  now.”  So  she  sat  down 
on  a  low  terrace  wall  with  the  weeds 
still  in  her  hand,  and  told  him  this 
story : 

“Once  a  man  and  woman  had  two 
boys.  Every  day  the  mother  sent  the 
boys  out  to  get  wood  for  her  fires.  Each 
day  she  told  them  that  the  wood  they 
brought  last  was  not  good,  and  because 
it  was  not  good  she  gave  them  bad  food 
to  eat,  and  only  a  little  of  that.  One 
night  they  brought  her  some  nice  pine 
wood,  but  she  said, 

“  Tig  food  is  good  enough  for  you, 
because  you  do  not  work  well and  the 
next  day  she  gave  them  only  a  little  pig 
food  for  dinner.  At  night  the  boys 
brought  home  two  large  bundles  of 
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long,  dry  reeds  as  large  around  as  my 
finger.  The  mother  scolded  her  indus¬ 
trious  boys,  saying, 

“  ‘That  is  not  good  wood;  it  leaves  too 
much  ashes  to  dirty  the  house/  The 
next  morning  when  they  started  to  the 
mountains  as  usual  to  gather  wood, 
they  had  only  a  little  dog  food  in  their 
baskets. 

“For  weeks  it  had  gone  on  that  way ; 
hard  work  all  day,  a  scolding  at  night, 
and  only  a  bite  of  food  to  eat.  Week 
by  week  their  bodies  became  thinner. 
As  they  came  to  a  large  tree,  the  older 
boy  said, 

“  ‘You  wait  down  here  while  I  climb 
this  tree  and  cut  off  some  branches/ 
So  he  climbed  the  tree. 

“  ‘Here  is  some  wood/  the  boy  in  the 
tree  top  called — and  the  bones  of  his 
arm  dropped  to  the  ground. 

“  ‘Oh,  ouie  r  exclaimed  the  little 
brother,  ‘it  is  your  arm/ 

“Again  the  boy  called  down  from  the 
tree, 

“  ‘Here  is  some  wood/ — and  the 
bones  of  his  other  arm  fell. 
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“The  next  time  he  called,  the  bones 
of  one  leg  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Then  the  bones  of  his  other  leg  fell 
down. 

“When  he  called  again,  it  was  his 
ribs  which  fell. 

“Next  time,  his  backbone  came  down; 
and  then  his  hair. 

“The  last  time  that  he  called,  'Here 
is  some  wood/  his  skull  fell  down  with 
a  rattling  noise  on  the  other  bones. 

“  'Here,  brother,  take  those  bones 
home/  called  down  the  voice  from  the 
tree.  'Tell  the  woman  this  is  her  wood: 
she  wanted  only  my  bones/ 

“  'But  there  is  no  one  to  go  down  the 
mountain  with  me/  said  the  little 
brother. 

“  'Yes,  brother/  quickly  came  the 
answer  from  the  tree  top,  'I  will  go 
with  you/ 

“So  the  boy  tied  up  the  bundle  ot 
bones,  like  a  bundle  of  wood  to  carry 
on  his  shoulder,  and  started  down  the 
mountain  toward  the  village.  As  he 
did  so,  the  other — he  was  now  the  ser¬ 
pent  eagle — soared  away  from  the  top 
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of  the  tree,  always  keeping  in  the  air 
above  the  boy. 

“When  he  reached  the  house,  the  boy 
threw  down  his  load,  and  said  to  the 
woman, 

“  'Here  is  the  wood  you  wanted.5 

“The  man  and  woman  ran  out  of  the 
house  frightened;  they  heard  something 
screaming  overhead : 

“‘Qu-e-kok!  qu-e-kok  F  said  the 
screaming  serpent  eagle,  soaring  above 
them  and  looking  down.  ‘Qu-e-kok  F 
he  screamed,  T  do  not  need  your  food 
any  longer;  you  may  have  it — the  rice, 
and  meat,  and  the  sweet  potatoes  are 
your  son  now — qu-e-kok!  qu-e-kok!  qu- 
e-kok  F  ” 


The  people  kept  on  weeding 
their  rice  fields  until  the  birds 
began  to  stop  and  eat  the  juicy, 
milky  grains.  Then  every¬ 
where,  as  though  by  magic, 
many  kinds  of  fluttering  bird 
scarers  were  hung  over  the 
fields  to  frighten  away  the  lit¬ 
tle  gluttons.  The  best  of  all 
was  the  kind  that  was  shaped 
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like  an  eagle's  wings,  that  hung  down 
by  a  string  from  a  high  pole,  and  soared 
in  the  wind  over  the  tops  of  the  rice 
heads  like  a  large,  hungry  hawk  look¬ 
ing  down  into  the  rice  for  hiding  birds 
and  mice. 

Soon  the  rice  was  ripe  and  ready  to 
gather.  An  Igorot  field  of  ripened  rice 
looks  like  a  garden  patch  of  ripe  wheat 
or  oats.  The  grain  grows  in  a  bearded 
head,  not  close  together  like  a  head  of 
wheat,  but  sprawled  like  a  head  of  oats, 
and  -*  twice  as  large.  Balonglong's 
sprained  ankle  was  now  quite  well, 
and  he  went  with  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  grandmother  to  the  harvesting, 
so  he  could  put  the  rice  in  the  carrying 
baskets  when  it  was  gathered.  Limlim, 
now  over  three  years  old,  also  went  to 
the  field  on  the  first  day  of  the  harvest. 

First  the  father  set  up  two  tall  reeds 
at  each  end  of  the  path  that  ran  along 
one  side  of  his  garden — set  up  such  tall 
ones  that  people  could  see  them  from  a 
distance.  When  a  person  is  harvesting 
his  rice  no  one  should  walk  by  the  gar¬ 
den,  because  it  would  spoil  the  crop — 
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the  amount  of  rice  would  shrink  away, 
there  probably  would  be  hardly 
half  a  crop  to  gather.  So  everyone 
sets  up  the  tall  reeds,  that  all  peo¬ 
ple  may  see,  and  if  any  person  is  mean 
enough  to  go  past  a  garden  when  the 
reeds  are  up,  the  owner  may  make  him 
pay  a  fine  of  a  pig  or  several  chickens. 

When  the  reeds  were  up,  the  father 
took  two  small  pieces  of  iron  ore  and  a 
speck  of  dry  tree  cotton  from  a  small 
bamboo  tube  tucked  in  his  hat.  The 
cotton  he  held  under  his  long  thumb 
nail  securely  on  top  of  one  of  the  pieces 
of  iron  ore,  while  with  the  other  piece 
he  struck  the  first  one  sharply  on  the 
edge.  Tiny  red  sparks  flew  about  as  the 
two  pieces  of  ore  clicked  together ;  soon 
a  spark  flew  on  the  cotton,  and  it  smol¬ 
dered.  A  pufif  of  breath,  a  thrust  into  a 
handful  of  dry  grass,  another  breath 
or  two,  and  a  blazing  fire  was  made  of 
grass  and  reeds  in  the  path  at  the  side 
of  the  garden.  All  the  men  and  women 
who  were  to  help  the  father  gather  the 
rice  sat  quietly  down,  while  he  stood 
beside  his  small  fire  and  prayed  this 
short  prayer: 
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“Oh  rice,  when  we  have  harvested 
you  and  carried  you  home,  increase 
plentifully  so  that  you  will  fill  the 
granary.” 

He,  alone,  gathered  the  first  handful 
of  ripe  heads,  and  then  the  helpers  got 
up  and  began  the  harvest  in  earnest. 

Six  women  and  three  men  were  at 
work  in  the  garden  where  the  rice  was 
so  tall  it  nearly  hid  the  shorter  women. 
Balonglong  watched  them,  as  each  one 
plucked  a  head  of  rice  at  a  time,  pulling 
it  ofif  the  stalk  at  the  top  joint,  as  all  of 
us  have  pulled  out  heads  of  pigeon 
grass  in  the  dooryard. 

Head  after  head  was  pulled  out  quick¬ 
ly,  and  the  stalks,  with  long  heads 
drooping,  were  laid  in  the  left  hand. 
When  the  hand  was  full  the  bunch  was 
passed  to  either  Balonglong’s  mother 
or  another  woman,  who  bound  it  up  with 
a  white  bamboo  string.  Then  she  flat¬ 
tened  it  and  laid  it  on  her  head,  and  was 
ready  to  bind  the  next  bunch  handed  her. 
In  time  the  load  of  flattened  bunches  on 
her  head  was  so  high  she  could  not  pile 
any  more  above  them,  so  she  took  her 
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load  to  the  carrying  baskets  in  one  of 
the  pathways  and  slid  it  gently  forward 
to  the  ground.  Balonglong  carefully 
loaded  the  heavy  green  and  yellow 
bunches  into  the  large  double  carrying 
baskets  for  the  men. 

Once  when  the  mother  brought  her 
load  she  saw  her  small  daughter,  Lim- 
lim,  eating  grains  of  the  soft,  milky 
rice,  picking  them  one  by  one  out  of 
the  fruit  heads. 

“Oh,”  said  the  mother,  “is  my  little 
girl  a  rice  bird  and  will  she,  too,  have 
wings  and  fly  away?  I  must  be  very 
quiet  or  my  Limlim  may  fly  away  so 
suddenly  that  I  could  not  catch  her  if  I 
should  jump  as  quickly  as  a  civet  cat.” 

“Tell  us  the  story  again,”  said  Ba¬ 
longlong. 

“Well,”  began  the  mother,  smiling, 
“a  woman  was  pounding  out  rice  to 
cook  for  supper.  Her  little  girl  was 
with  her — a  little  girl  about  as  large  as 
Limlim,  I  think — and  she  kept  asking 
her  mother  for  raw  rice  to  eat. 

“  ‘No,  no,’  said  the  woman,  ‘raw  rice 
is  not  good  for  little  girls;  wait  until 
it  is  cooked/ 
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“Still  the  child  kept  on  teasing  for 
raw  rice,  and  at  last  her  mother  said, 
‘It  is  not  good  to  talk  so  much/  So  the 
little  girl  kept  still. 

“Soon  the  rice  was  all  pounded  out. 
The  woman  then  winnowed  it  and 
poured  the  clean  white  kernels  into  a 
large  basket;  she  emptied  the  chaff  on 
the  ground  where  the  chickens  could 
scratch  it  over,  and  covered  the  rice 
with  her  winnowing  tray.  Scarcely  had 
she  taken  up  her  jar  for  water  and 
stepped  outside  the  house  before  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  leaned  over  into  the  basket  to 
get  a  handful  of  the  rice — and  she  fell 
in  headfirst  and  the  plate-like  winnow¬ 
ing  tray  dropped  down  over  her  and 
shut  her  in.  When  the  woman  returned 
to  the  house  from  the  river,  and  set  her 
water  down,  she  heard  the  voice  of  a 
strange  bird  calling, — 

“‘King!  king!  nik!  nikP  and,  when 
she  lifted  up  the  winnowing  tray  to  take 
out  the  rice  to  cook,  the  little  brown  rice 
bird,  tilin,  flew  out  of  the  basket  and  out 
of  the  house,  callin~ 
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“  ‘Good  bye,  mother !  Good  bye,  moth¬ 
er!  You  would  not  give  me  any  raw 
rice  to  eat.  King!  king!  nik!  nik!' 

“The  astonished  woman  turned  and 
looked  again  into  the  basket,  but  the 
rice  was  all  gone,  and  in  place  of  it  were 
the  bones  of  her  little  girl. 

“Don't  you  fly  away,  Limlim,,,  con¬ 
cluded  the  mother,  laughing,  as  she 
turned  to  go  back  to  her  work. 

“Say  king,  king,  nik,  nik,"  said  Ba- 
longlong  to  his  little  sister.  And  the 
smiling  mother  turned  to  see  her  child 
flapping  her  short,  fat  arms,  and  call¬ 
ing,  “King,  king,  nik,  nik;  I  am  a  rice 
bird,  but  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you, 
Balonglong.” 


None  of  the  rice  was  carried 
from  the  field  until  all  was  gath¬ 
ered,  but  by  night  the  small  gar¬ 
den  patch  was  stripped.  Each  of 
the  six  men  shouldered  his  well- 
filled  basket  and  took  it  to 
Somowan's  house,  where  the 
bunches  were  spread  on  the 
grass  roof  to  dry  in  the  next 
day's  sun. 
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Three  days  the  hot  sun  beat  on  them, 
drinking  up  the  moisture  and  turning 
the  heads  yellower  day  by  day.  When 
all  were  dry,  an  old  man  came  and 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  grain  before  it 
was  stored  away  in  the  granary.  He 
asked  Lumawig  so  to  bless  the  rice  that 
all  who  ate  of  it,  whether  hogs  or  chick¬ 
ens  or  people,  might  be  made  fat  and 
strong  and  well.  Then  it  was  stored 
away  in  the  granary  where  the  rats  and 
mice  could  not  get  at  it,  and  where 
Lumawig  might  bless  it  as  he  had  been 
asked. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


IN  WHICH  BALONGLONG  LEARNS  TO 
FISH  AND  HUNT 


MINNOW  in  the 


river  is  as  quick 
as  a  wink,  and  is 
too  smart  to  be 
caught  in  your 
hands.  If  you  don’t 
believe  it,  try  to 
catch  one. 


A  fish  no  larger  than  the  minnow 
lives  in  the  river  at  Bontoc,  but  it  is  as 
slow  as  the  dignified  wink  of  an  owl. 

The  shallow  mountain  river  at  Bon¬ 
toc  always  rushes  madly  toward  the  sea. 
In  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  a  deep, 
headlong,  murderous  thing,  which  even 
strong  men  dare  not  wade  or  swim.  A 
minnow  in  that  racing  river,  even  a  very 
smart  minnow,  would  probably  be 
washed  head-over-tail  into  the  sea. 

So  the  little  fish  that  lives  in  the  river 
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has  to  fasten  itself  to  the  stones  to  keep 
from  being  washed  away;  that  is  why 
it  is  so  slow — it  has  always  to  unfasten 
itself  and  always  to  fasten  itself  up 
again.  It  has  on  its  underside  a  hand 
or  a  foot  or  an  anchor,  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it,  like  the  sucking  foot  of 
a  fly,  but  as  large  as  a  fly  itself. 

If  you  put  the  little  fellow  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  he  at  once  catches  hold  of  the 
bowl  with  his  sucking  hand,  and  you 
have  to  pull  him  hard  by  the  tail  to 
unfasten  him. 

Balonglong  could  not  remember  when  , 
he  caught  his  first  fish,  for  women  and 
small  boys  were  always  wading  in  the 
river  catching  in  their  hands  those  little 
owl-wink  fish;  but  he  could  never  for¬ 
get  how  astonished  he  was  when,  as  a 
small  boy,  he  saw  the  old  fisherman  take 
a  fish  as  long  as  the  man’s  whole  leg 
from  his  trap  in  the  river.  He  ran 
straight  home,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
mother : 

“I  just  saw  a  fish  that  I  am  sure  was 
a  man  once,  or  anyway  a  boy,  for  he  is 
as  long  as  I  am.  Maybe  he  will  kill  the 
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old  fisherman  for  taking  him  out  of  the 
river  where  he  lives!  Do  you  think 
maybe  he  will,  mother  ?  Fm  going  back 
to  see.”  And  off  he  ran,  filled  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  wonder. 

The  fish,  which  was  really  an  eel, 
did  not  kill  the  old  fisherman,  but,  as 
you  can  guess,  the  old  fisherman  killed 
the  eel.  He  was  cutting  it  up  when  Ba- 
longlong  found  him  again. 

The  old  man  told  Balonglong  that 
Lumawig  showed  one  man,  a  very  long 
time  ago,  how  to  make  the  big  trap  to 
catch  the  large  eel;  that  man  was  an 
ancestor  of  his,  so  the  old  fisherman 
told  Balonglong.  Then  he  told  him  the 
name  of  his  father,  who  used  to  catch 
the  large  eel,  and  who  showed  him  how. 
He  told  him  also  the  name  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  of  his  grandfather’s  father, 
and  the  names  of  four  other  of  his  great 
grandfathers  who  had  lived  and  died 
long,  long  ago,  all  of  whom  had  caught 
the  big  eel,  and  each  of  whom  had  been 
in  turn  taught  by  his  own  father  how 
the  big  trap  must  be  made  and  how  it 
must  be  set — all,  except  the  oldest  man, 
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and  he  was  the  one  whom  Lumawig 
himself  had  taught. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  that  man's 
name  was  who  was  taught  by  Lumawig 
so  long  ago?”  asked  the  old  fisherman. 
“You  could  never  guess  it  if  you  tried, 
so  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  Balonglong.” 

Little  Balonglong’s  eyes  opened  wide 
in  surprise. 

The  old  man  sighed  and  said,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself, — 

“My  own  boy  is  dead ;  he  would 
now  be  a  man.”  Then  he  sighed  again, 
but  soon  he  smiled  and  said  to  Balong- 
long, — 

“Would  you  like  to  know  how  to 
catch  these  large  eels?  If  you  would, 
maybe  I  will  teach  you  how  when  you 
become  a  man.  I  have  no  boys  of  my 
own  whom  I  can  teach,  and  when  I  am 
dead  no  one  in  the  village  would  know 
how  Lumawig  said  to  catch  them.” 

“Teach  me  now,”  exclaimed  Balong¬ 
long,  jumping  up  and  down,  “I  caught 
seven  baskets  full  of  fish  yesterday  in 
my  hands.” 

“Well,  if  you  think  you  can  do  it,” 
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answered  the  old  fisherman,  turning  his 
face  away  and  smiling,  “but  you  are 
pretty  small  yet  to  catch  such  a  large 
fish  as  this.  Just  wait  there  a  breath  or 
two  though,  Balonglong,”  he  continued, 
“and  I  will  show  you.” 

So  the  old  joker,  laughing  to  himself 
about  Balonglong’s  seven  baskets  of  fish, 
picked  up  the  eel  trap  and  dived  under 
the  water.  Balonglong  saw  him  take 
the  trap,  but  did  not  see  him  take  the 
head  which  he  had  just  cut  off  of  the  eel. 

Soon  there  was  a  terrible  splashing 
and  kicking  in  the  river,  and  then  the 
old  man’s  head  appeared  and  he  blew 
the  water  out  of  his  mouth,  gasping — 

“I  have  him!  I  have  him,  Balong¬ 
long!”  And  there  Balonglong  saw  the 
head  of  a  very  large  eel  twisting  and 
wriggling  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Balonglong  danced  with  delight, 
though  the  old  fisherman  half  expected 
the  little  fellow  would  run  home  at 
once.  However,  when  the  old  man 
called  excitedly  to  Balonglong  to  come 
to  help  him,  and  while  he  was  again 
splashing  around  with  now  the  eel’s 
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head  in  sight  and  now  nothing  except 
the  man’s  feet  above  the  water,  Balong- 
long  was  overcome  with  awe.  At  the 
next  exhibition  of  a  pair  of  kicking  feet 
suddenly  thrust  out  of  the  river,  the 
little  fellow  was  so  impressed  with  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  immense 
eel,  that  he  took  a  short  cut  for  home, 
without  waiting  for  the  old  man  to  get 
his  head  out  of  the  water  again. 

After  Balonglong  went  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing  house  that  night  the  old  fisherman 
told  Somowan  and  Lanoko  what  had 
occurred  at  the  river.  When  the  mother 
told  him  that  the  reason  Balonglong 
went  to  the  river  the  second  time  was  to 
see  whether  the  big  eel  would  kill  him, 
he  laughed  so  loud  neighbors  came 
over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
fisherman  was  the  first  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  real  joke  of  the  day’s  fishing 
experience  was  not  on  Balonglong, 
after  all. 

Each  year,  as  Balonglong  grew,  he 
became  more  expert  at  fishing.  His 
father  made  him  a  small  trap  of  bam¬ 
boo  strips  tied  together  something  like 
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a  stovepipe  drawn  shut  at  one  end.  You 
can  run  your  hand  over  a  hen's  feath¬ 
ers  very  fast,  if  you  rub  down  one  way, 
but  you  can  hardly  rub  up  the  other 
way,  because  the  feathers  stick  up  and 
stop  your  fingers.  The  fish  trap  was 
made  with  sharp  bamboo  spikes  point¬ 
ing  inside  all  around  the  mouth  or 
entrance,  something  like  the  feathers 
on  the  hen.  The  little  fish  slipped  into 
the  trap  just  as  easily  as  you  run  your 
hand  down  the  feathers,  but  the  sharp 
bamboo  spikes  stuck  into  it  when  it 
tried  to  get  out  again — as  the  feathers 
stop  your  fingers  when  you  rub  the  hen 
the  wrong  way. 

Almost  every  day,  when  the  river 
was  shallow,  you  might  have  seen  Ba- 
longlong,  with  two  or  three  compan¬ 
ions,  building  wing  dams  in  the  water 
by  setting  up  stones  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  letter  “V.”  First,  they  put  large 
stones  along  the  two  sides,  and  then 
they  filled  in  the  holes  between  them  with 
smaller  ones.  When  the  dam  was 
ready,  the  little  fishermen  took  a  stone 
away  from  the  lower  point  of  the  “V,” 
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and  in  its  place  fastened  their  trap 
where  the  water  poured  into  its  mouth. 
It  poured  out  between  the  bamboo  slats, 
but  they  were  so  close  together  that  even 
the  small  fishes  could  not  slip  through 
and  get  away. 

All  being  ready,  the  industrious  fish¬ 
ermen  waded  into  the  stream  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  dam,  lifted  up  the  stones 
lying  on  the  river  bottom,  and  splashed 
about  in  the  water  with  their  feet  and 
hands,  frightening  the  fishes,  so  that 
they  unfastened  themselves  from  the 
stones,  and  the  swift  current  swept 
them  down  into  the  trap. 

They  made  a  fine  supper  when  taken 
home  and  cooked. 

One  day,  about  twenty  men,  including 
Balonglong’s  father,  went  to  the  river  to 
fish  together.  Balonglong  and  several 
other  boys  went  with  them.  They  had 
a  large  trap  shaped  like  a  giant  scoop 
shovel  without  a  handle.  It  was  very 
light  to  carry  and  was  made  of  wooden 
splints  braided  together  exactly  like  the 
braided  bottom  of  an  old  kitchen  chair. 
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One  man  carried  the  trap  to  the  river 
on  his  shoulder,  and  two  others  took 
their  large  carrying  baskets.  The  other 
men  and  boys  walked  along  in  single 
file  talking  and  laughing. 

They  went  to  the  narrowest  place  in 
the  river,  where  the  water  was  as  deep 
as  to  a  man's  waist.  Three  men  waded 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  with  the 
trap,  and  one  held  it  to  keep  it  from 
floating  away  on  the  swift  water,  while 
the  other  two  suddenly  disappeared  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  Up  they  came  again 
in  an  instant,  each  with  a  stone  as  large 
as  his  head.  Each  man  put  the  stone  on 
his  own  back  near  his  shoulders  and 
disappeared  in  the  water  again. 

You  remember  that  the  little  slow  fish 
had  to  fasten  itself  to  a  stone  so  the 
racing  river  would  not  wash  it  away — 
just  so  the  men  had  to  place  stones  upon 
their  backs  so  that  the  rushing  water 
would  not  sweep  them  down  stream, 
head-over-heels.  When  the 
two  divers  came  into  view 
again,  each  one  had  a  large 
stone  in  his  hands.  Thev 
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laid  the  stones  in  the  trap.  Down  they 
went,  and  up  they  came  again,  down 
and  up,  until  there  were  enough  stones 
laid  in  the  trap  to  sink  it  and  hold  it  still 
on  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Then  each 
man  gave  a  loud,  sharp  halloo. 

Instantly  up  jumped  all  the  other  men 
from  where  they  had  been  sprawling  on 
the  rocky  shore,  and  they  splashed  into 
the  river  some  distance  below  the  trap, 
forming  a  line  clear  across  to  the 
farther  shore.  They  stood  in  the  water 
about  six  feet  apart.  As  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  each  one  placed  a  large  rock  on  his 
back,  just  as  the  divers  had  done.  At  a 
low  call  from  one  of  the  men  they  all 
disappeared  beneath  the  water.  After 
a  very  long  breath  a  head  came  up  here 
and  there,  looking  exceedingly  funny 
with  the  large  rock  bobbing  close  behind 
it.  Many  times  those  hump-back  heads 
all  went  down  under  the  water,  and 
many  times  each  came  bobbing  up  again. 

Every  time  they  went  down  each  man 
raised  and  moved  the  stones  near  him 
and  splashed  the  water  with  his  hands. 
Each  time  they  came  up  they  were 
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nearer  the  trap  and  many  slow  little  fish 
were  stupidly  being  driven  closer  and 
closer  toward  the  trap  from  which  they 
would  be  taken  only  to  be  cooked  and 
eaten. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  line  of  men  had 
drawn  up  close  to  the  trap.  When  the 
men  went  into  the  river  first  they 
stretched  straight  across  from  shore  to 
shore,  but  when  they  reached  the  trap 
they  were  bent  in  around  its  mouth  like 
the  puckering  string  in  a  woman’s  shop¬ 
ping  bag.  Thus  the  fish  were  driven  into 
the  trap,  where  they  hid  among  the 
rocks  the  divers  had  laid  in  it. 

As  quickly  as  possible  a  dozen  men 
lifted  the  trap  above  the  water  and  held 
it  there,  while  the  other  men  brushed 
the  flapping  fish  from  the  rocks  where 
they  had  fastened  themselves.  The  water 
quickly  ran  through  the  trap,  which  was 
carried  to  shore,  where  the  boys  helped 
the  two  divers  scoop  the  fish  out  with 
their  hands  and  put  them  in  the  carrying 
baskets. 

Seven  times  in  one  forenoon  the  trap 
was  sunk  in  the  river  by  the  divers. 
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Seven  times  it  was  lifted  out  as  quick  as 
scat,  until  both  carrying  baskets  on 
shore  were  half  filled  with  fish.  Then, 
each  one,  with  his  pocket  hat  in  his  hand 
heaped  full  of  small  fish,  went  back  to 
the  village,  all  talking  and  laughing,  and 
hungry  for  a  dinner  of  rice  and  sweet¬ 
tasting  little  fish. 

About  a  month  later  when  the  men 
were  again  all  fishing  in  the  river,  one 
of  them  suddenly  jumped  up  out  of  the 
water  with  a  terrible  scream.  He 
plunged  forward  and  fell  into  the  stream 
on  his  face.  Instantly  everyone  looked 
around  to  see  whether  an  enemy  was  at¬ 
tacking  them.  Was  someone  crawling 
up  to  the  river  through  the  tall  grass? 
They  jumped  for  their  spears  and 
shields,  but  did  not  see  anyone. 

Then  they  saw  that  the  water  was 
bubbling  up  fast  where  the  man  fell,  and 
that  every  bubble  was  red.  A  long  streak 
of  red  was  running  down  the  river. 
They  lifted  the  man  out  of  the  water 
and  carried  him  to  the  shore,  but  he  was 
dead.  One  leg  was  doubled  up,  the  knee 
against  the  breast.  They  carried  him 
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quickly  to  the  village  where  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  skull  was  broken  at  the 
back. 

The  people  never  could  agree  about 
the  man’s  death,  though  they  talked  of 
it  for  months.  One  thing  they  did  agree 
on,  however,  and  that  was  that  they 
must  not  fish  any  more  with  the  big  trap 
that  year;  and  so  they  did  not. 

They  even  left  the  trap  in  the  river  to 
show  the  Anito  which  lived  there  that 
they  had  not  intended  to  take  away  all 
his  fish — they  left  the  trap,  telling  the 
Anito  it  belonged  to  him.  For  another 
thing  that  they,  of  course,  agreed  on  was 
that  the  Anito  of  the  river  killed  the 
poor  man. 

A  great  many  years  before  this  time 
the  river  Anito  had  killed  a  man  in  the 
same  way,  the  old  men  said,  but  just  how 
he  did  it  they  could  not  tell,  any  more 
than  they  could  tell  how  he  killed  this 
second  one ;  but  both  the  men  had  their 
legs  doubled  up  when  they  took  them 
from  the  river. 

Balonglong  was  quite  an  expert 
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hunter  as  well  as  fisherman.  He  knew 
how  to  make  a  spring  snare  on  a  bush 
in  such  a  way  that  he  often  caught  four 
or  five  birds  in  half  a  day.  During  the 
moon  we  call  April,  shrikes  were  abund¬ 
ant  in  Bontoc,  and  Balonglong  caught 
many  of  them  each  year. 

He  bent  a  twig  over  and  tied  it  with 
a  cord  about  four  feet  long.  On  the 
lower  end  of  the  cord  was  a  loop  which 
would  slip  shut.  He  opened  the  loop  and 
spread  it  over  a  short  stick  like  a  perch 
in  a  bird  cage,  and  he  fastened  a  grass¬ 
hopper  to  the  perch.  When  Mister 
Shrike  saw  the  delicious  grasshopper,  he 
said, — 

“My  luck  again !  I  would  rather  have 
another  grasshopper  for  breakfast  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.” 

So  he  flew  directly  to  the  perch,  which 
dropped  down  when  he  touched  it;  the 
bent  twig  instantly  straightened  up,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  tied  to  the  perch  as  a  trig¬ 
ger,  the  loop  tightened  around  the 
shrike's  neck,  and  he  never  knew  but 
that  an  Anito  killed  him. 
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During  the  year  Balonglong  was  nine 
years  old  he  caught  eleven  wild  cocks  in 
as  fine  a  chicken  snare  as  any  boy  ever 
owned.  It  once  belonged  to  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  used  it  when  a  boy;  then 
Balonglong’s  father  had  caught  many 
cocks  with  it,  and  now  Balonglong  him¬ 
self  was  using  it.  It  was  smooth  and 
shiny  with  age.  It  slipped  and  caught 
a  cock  as  quickly  as  you  can  snap  your 
finger. 

In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa,  there  are  many  large  game 
birds  called  “Prairie  Chickens they  do 
not  look  anything  like  the  chickens  on 
our  farms  or  in  our  cities,  and  the  cocks 
do  not  crow  like  a  real  cock.  They  look 
and  act  more  like  pheasants  and  par¬ 
tridges  than  like  domestic  chickens. 

But  in  the  mountains  of  Bontoc,  in 
fact,  everywhere  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  there  are  wild  chickens  which  look 
almost  exactly  like  our  black-breasted 
red  game  chickens ;  and  the  cocks  crow 
in  the  jungle  like  our  cocks  in  the  back 
yard.  The  hens  are  busy  little  brown 
things  laying  eggs  and  hatching  chick¬ 
ens. 
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The  cocks  are  beautiful,  with  black 
breasts,  and  long,  fluttering,  droop¬ 
ing  tails ;  with  red  combs,  and 
white  ears ;  and  with  gold  and  red  feath¬ 
ers  all  down  their  necks  and  backs. 
Their  voices  are  loud  and  shrill,  and 
when  one  crows  it  is  probable  that  if  an¬ 
other  hears  him  he  will  crow  back — and 
this  is  what  he  seems  to  say: 

“I  can  lick  you-ou-ou !  I  can  lick  you- 
ou-ou !”  Pretty  soon,  if  one  stays  where 
he  can  see  them,  he  will  see  two  crow¬ 
ing,  bragging  cocks  meet  and  have  a 
fearful  fight. 

Very  early  one  morning  Balonglong 
took  his  chicken  snare  to  the  mountains 
where  he  knew  wild  chickens  lived. 
Close  up  to  a  large  rock  he  drove  four 
short  pegs  in  the  ground,  like  one  in 
each  corner  of  a  small  room.  He  next 
took  his  snare  from  its  little  basket  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  tied  it  to  the  four 
pegs.  It  was  really  a  strong,  braided 
string  of  rattan  stretched  from  peg  to 
peg,  as  though  along  three  sides  of  a 
room — the  large  rock  was  along  the 
other  side.  Each  of  the  three  strings 
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had  eight  large,  slipping  loops  on  it.  In 
the  center  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
four  pegs  he  drove  another  one,  and  tied 
a  cock  to  it  which  he  had  brought  from 
home. 

Everything  was  then  ready,  so  Ba- 
longlong  hid  in  the  jungle  close  at  hand. 

His  tame  cock  looked  about  him,  ate  a 
few  blades  of  grass,  and  called  his  hens 
when  he  found  a  bug — but  no  hens  came. 
He  realized  that  he  was  alone.  In  his 
loneliness  he  stood  up  straight,  stuck 
out  his  breast,  threw  back  his  head  and 
screamed, — 

“Good  morning!  How  d’  do!” 

He  screamed  again, — “Good  morn¬ 
ing!  How  d’  do!  I  can  lick  you-ou-ou!” 

Some  distance  away  was  a  beautiful 
red  and  black  wild  cock  searching  for 
his  breakfast. 

“Well,  I  declare!”  said  he  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Who  is  that,  I  wonder!  Only 
last  week  I  killed  here  a  young  up-start 
who  was  foolish  enough  to  think  he 
could  eat  my  breakfast  and  hunt  bugs 
for  Mrs,  Hen,” 
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“I  can  lick  you-ou-ou !  I  can  lick  you- 
ou-ou !”  came  the  challenge  of  the  tame 
cock  again  for  whoever  might  hear. 

“I  can  lick  you-ou-ou !  Whoever  are 
you-ou-ou !”  screamed  back  the  furious 
wild  cock,  and  off  he  strutted  toward  the 
intruder.  When  he  saw  the  tame  cock 
he  was  so  mad  that  he  rushed  at  him 
with  his  beautiful  golden  neck  feathers 
standing  out  like  long  spikes  on  a  mas¬ 
tiff's  leather  collar. 

“Zip !”  said  a  slipping  loop,  as  the  wild 
cock  ran  his  head  into  it  without  seeing 
the  snare. 

“Zip!"  said  another  slipping  loop,  as 
the  struggling  wild  cock  flirted  a  wing 
into  it,  and 

“Zip !”  said  a  third,  as  the  fluttering, 
frightened  cock  kicked  his  foot  into  a 
side  line  of  the  snare. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  second,  and  in  an¬ 
other  second  Balonglong  took  the  wild 
cock  from  the  snare.  He  tied  a  long, 
strong  cord  on  its  legs,  pulled  up  the 
pegs,  put  the  snare  in  its  basket,  and 
with  his  tame  cock  under  one  arm  and 
the  wild  one  under  the  other,  started 
back  toward  the  village. 
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As  Balonglong  hurried  down  the 
mountain  only  half  an  hour  before  sun¬ 
set  one  afternoon  without  having 
caught  a  wild  cock,  though  he  had  been 
out  all  day,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
stood  as  still  as  a  rock,  for  through  the 
tall  grass  along  a  creek  before  him  he 
was  sure  he  saw  a  man  crawling, 
crouched  on  his  hands  and  feet.  As  he 
listened  he  heard  voices,  as  though  men 
were  talking  low  together.  Surely  the 
enemies  of  Bontoc  had  seen  him  and 
would  kill  him. 

The  little  fellow  quietly  put  down  his 
tame  cock  and  basket,  and  balanced  his 
spear  ready  to  throw.  A  scolding 
chatter  from  a  tree  top  that  hung  in 
view  above  the  creek  startled  him.  A 
dozen  monkeys  heard  the  warning  of 
the  one  in  the  tree  and  noisily  climbed 
up  the  hanging  vines  that  hung  from 
the  tall  tree  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Monkeys  and  men  are  very  much 
alike.  Balonglong  saw  that  what  he 
had  thought  was  a  man  was  really  a 
large  monkey  walking  on  its  hands  and 
feet.  What  he  thought  were  the  ene- 
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mies  of  Bontoc  ready  to  kill  him  were 
only  monkeys  chattering  and  laughing. 
By  the  time  he  reached  home  he  had  it 
all  planned  how  he  would  make  a  snare 
the  next  day  and  catch  some  of  those 
funny  monkeys  that  looked  so  much  like 
some  old  people  he  had  seen. 

While  eating  supper  he  told  his  father 
and  Limlim  about  the  monkeys  and  his 
plan  to  catch  them,  and  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  when  his  father  said, — 

“I  don’t  believe  I  would  catch  the 
monkeys,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  Ba- 
longlong.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  boy  in  surprise. 

“Well,”  said  the  father,  “there  was 
once  a  man  who  had  some  rice  growing 
far  up  the  mountain  in  a  lonely  ravine 
with  trees.  Each  day  he  sent  his  two 
boys  to  watch  the  growing  rice  to  drive 
away  the  birds.  Every  morning  their 
mother  put  cooked  rice  in  their  dinner 
basket,  but  she  did  not  put  in  any  meat. 
Finally  one  boy  said  to  the  other: 

“  ‘It  is  bad  not  to  have  meat  to  eat 
any  more;  every  day  mother  gives  us 
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only  rice.  We  are  getting  weak  and 
thin,  and  soon  we  shall  die/ 

“  That  is  true/  answered  his  brother, 
‘pretty  soon  we  shall  die;  and,  do  you 
know/  he  said,  ‘I  believe  I  shall  be  a 
monkey/  And  during  the  day  thick 
hair  came  on  that  boy's  arms  and  then 
he  became  hairy  all  over;  and  then, 
truly,  it  was  so — he  was  a  monkey,  and 
he  vanished  among  the  trees  in  the  ra¬ 


vine. 
(( 


Then,  truly,  soon  the  other  boy  was 
a  monkey  also.  At  night  he  went  home 
and  said  to  the  poor  father, — 

“  ‘Your  boy  is  a  monkey;  he  is  in  the 
mountains/ 

“He  ran  quickly  out  of  the  house,  and 
his  father  followed  him.  He  ran  up  a 
tall  tree  in  the  ravine  where  their  rice 
was  growing;  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  was 
a  pile  of  bones.  The  father  called  his 
son,  and  the  monkey  came  down  the 
tree,  and  as  the  father  went  toward  him 
the  monkey  stood  up  clawing  and  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  man  with  his  hands,  and  say¬ 
ing  in  a  hoarse,  whispering  voice,  ‘Haa ! 
haa !  haa !' 
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.“The  poor  father  hastened  home  cry¬ 
ing,  but  he  never  got  his  boys.  Then 
after  a  time  there  were  many  monkeys 
in  the  mountains,  just  as  there  are  to¬ 
day/' 

“All  right,  father,"  said  Balonglong, 
“I'll  not  make  a  monkey  snare.  It  would 
be  too  bad  to  catch  a  monkey,  since  he 
was  once  a  boy  like  me." 

Late  one  afternoon,  in  the  period  of 
“little  harvest,"  the  time  of  year  we  call 
May,  the  people  in  Bontoc  village  heard 
dogs  bark  far  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
they  knew  by  the  peculiar  bark  that  the 
dogs  were  chasing  a  wild  hog.  Soon 
they  saw  the  hog  dash  across  a  bare 
spot  of  earth  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  dogs  were  yet  far  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  hunter  was  still  farther 
back. 

When  Balonglong  saw  the  direction 
the  hog  was  coming  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  he  was  sure  she  would  pass  through 
a  narrow  ravine  close  to  the  river.  He 
caught  up  his  father's  hunting  spear 
and  ran  for  the  mouth  of  the  ravine. 
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When  there,  he  hid  behind  a  bush, 
and  listened,  while  his  heart  thumped 
when  he  heard  the  hog  bound¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  among  the  small 
trees.  Soon  he  saw  her  running  down 
the  ravine  toward  its  mouth  where  he 
stood  hidden.  Her  mouth  was  full  of 
foam;  she  was  specked  with  white  on 
her  face  and  breast,  and  her  bristles 
were  standing  straight. 

In  a  second  he  hurled  his  spear.  The 
wounded  hog  was  knocked  half  over, 
but  was  up  in  an  instant  trying  to  run  on 
three  legs,  while  the  spear  dragged  on 
the  stones  and  bushes.  In  another  sec¬ 
ond  three  men  came  from  the  village 
and  killed  her  with  their  spears.  Other 
men  kept  coming,  and  each  struck  the 
hog  with  his  spear  or  ax. 

In  three  minutes  the  dogs  came  up 
panting  and  dripping  water  from  their 
tongues,  but  the  men  held  them  back 
from  the  hog.  Then  after  a  little  time 
the  old  hunter  reached  them,  panting, 
like  his  dogs. 

“Who  speared  her  first?”  he  asked,  as 
he  sat  down.  When  they  told  him  it  was 
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Balonglong,  the  old  hunter  patted  the 
boy  and  said  he  would  be  a  great  hog 
hunter  when  he  grew  up. 

‘Til  tell  you,  Balonglong,  what  we'll 
do,"  he  said.  “The  next  time  I  go  hunt¬ 
ing  hogs,  you  and  I'll  go  together.  Is 
it  a  bargain?"  And  Balonglong  was 
very  happy.  He  said  he  would  ask  his 
father. 

Wounding  that  hog  settled  it.  As 
soon  as  they  got  back  to  the  village, 
Balonglong's  father  told  him  he  might 
go  with  him  the  next  day  on  the  wild 
carabao  hunt  he  had  been  planning  for 
a  month. 

“A  boy  who  knows  more  about  hunt¬ 
ing  than  any  man  in  the  village — who 
knows  just  where  the  hog  will  run  and 
who  is  the  first  to  reach  the  spot — is 
hunter  enough  to  go  with  me  after  the 
wild  carabao,"  the  father  said,  with  a 
smile. 

A  rich  man's  son  was  to  be  married, 
and  Lumawig  had  told  the  people  they 
should  use  the  wild  carabao  for  the 
feast  at  a  rich  man's  wedding. 
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Early  the  next  morning  a  band 
of  thirty  men,  with  Balonglong, 
left  the  village  and  began  to 
climb  the  mountain  toward  the 
north,  following  the  trail  that 
leads  to  the  village  of  Mayinit. 

Most  of  them  carried  baskets 
half  filled  with  cooked  rice,  on 
their  backs,  held  by  a  band  in 
front  of  each  shoulder.  Each  man 
also  carried  a  spear;  eight  had 
the  small,  barbed  war  spears,  and  those 
eight  also  carried  their  wooden  war 
shields.  But  the  other  men  had  no 
shields,  and  their  spears  were  the  hunt¬ 
ing  spears — long  blades  like  a  dagger 
and  without  barbs.  When  the  hunting 
spears  were  thrown  into  the  body  of  a 
carabao  they  entered  six  or  eight 
inches  and  then  soon  fell  out,  leaving 
large,  deep  wounds  from  which  the  run¬ 
ning  animal  bled  freely. 

When  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  top  of 
the  first  mountain,  the  hunting  party 
stopped  to  eat  some  of  their  rice  for 
breakfast.  Here,  just  as  the  sun  was 
glowing  in  the  east,  rimming  the  moun- 
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tain  tops  far  to  the  north  and  far  to  the 
south  with  a  soft,  steady  fire,  three  men 
met  them  who  had  been  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  past  two  days  locating  the  wild 
carabaos.  They  had  found  four,  they 
reported,  about  three  hours  distant,  but 
they  had  also  seen  eleven  warriors  from 
another  village  only  the  evening  before. 
Where  the  warriors  were  going  they  did 
not  know,  but  they  were  coming  from 
the  north  toward  Bontoc. 

Bontoc  was  the  largest  Igorot  village 
for  a  day’s  journey  around,  so  she  was 
never  attacked  even  by  a  large  body  of 
warriors ;  but  any  day  a  few  of  her  ene¬ 
mies  might  hide  along  her  trails  and  kill 
the  women  and  children  or  lone  men  as 
they  went  between  the  village  and  fields. 
So  a  council  was  held  at  once,  and  it  was 
decided  that  two  of  the  hunters  should 
return  to  the  village  with  one  of  the 
three  scouts  and  warn  the  people,  while 
the  hunting  party,  guided  by  the  other 
two  scouts,  should  set  out  at  once  for 
the  carabaos. 

At  the  crest  of  the  mountain  the 
hunters  turned  toward  the  right  on  a 
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war  trail  that  led  down  a  slope  so  steep 
that  every  little  while  a  man  fell  on  the 
slippery  grass.  The  scouts  said  that  the 
carabaos  were  north  of  the  village  of 
Maligkong,  and  were  in  a  large,  dense 
forest  that  filled  two  ravines  and  the 
mountain  ridge  between  them.  In  one 
of  the  ravines  was  a  carabao  bath  tub — 
a  large,  deep  mud  hole,  always  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  where  the  cara¬ 
baos  lay  and  splashed  half  the  day  to 
cool  their  hot,  fat  bodies. 

With  great  watchfulness  the  hunters 
continued  their  journey  until  they  were 
hidden  in  the  forest  on  the  ridge  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ravines.  One  of  the 
scouts  climbed  a  tree  and  looked  into 
the  farther  ravine.  He  reported  six 
carabaos  instead  of  four.  An  old  cow 
had  joined  the  others  since  they  saw 
them  the  day  before,  and  she  had 
brought  a  calf  with  her.  The  animals 
were  very  restless;  they  were  nervous 
because  of  the  small  calf — it  could 
neither  run  from  nor  fight  its  human 
enemies,  and  they  all  seemed  to  know  it. 
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be  best  to  wait  hidden  on  the  ridge  until 
the  animals  had  eaten  all  they  wished, 
and  were  taking  their  daily  bath.  They 
could  then  creep  up  to  them  as  they 
dozed  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  sent 
three  men  to  climb  trees  at  different 
points  on  the  ridge  to  learn  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing.  Each  man  re¬ 
ported  no  wind  whatever. 

So,  under  the  dense  cover  of  the  for¬ 
est,  the  hunters  slowly,  and  as  still  as 
cats,  crept  half  way  down  toward  the 
water  hole.  There  they  lay  hidden 
among  a  large,  rough  pile  of  brown 
lime  rocks,  like  brown  worms  sleeping 
among  the  brown  branches  of  an  au¬ 
tumn  tree.  Near  noon  the  carabaos 
began  to  feed  slowly  toward  their  bath. 
Then  the  hunters  ate  two  handfuls  each 
of  the  rice  they  had  in  their  baskets, 
and,  one  by  one,  they  slid  down  a  crevice 
in  the  rocks  and  drank  cool  water  from 
a  small  pool  in  the  shade  near  the  base 
of  the  pile. 

As  soon  as  the  animals  passed  into 
the  reedy  grass  that  surrounded  the 
water  hole,  all  except  three  of  the  men 
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crept  down  from  the  rocks  as  fast  as 
they  could  go  without  making  a  noise. 
The  other  three  watched  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  from  a  tall  rock,  so  that 
enemies  could  not  surprise  and  kill  the 
hunters.  Balonglong  stayed  on  the  rock, 
but  he  was  far  more  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  his  father  creeping  like  a  hunting 
cat  on  the  bathing  carabaos  than  he  was 
in  keeping  a  lookout  for  enemies. 

The  hunters,  creeping  low  in  the 
grass  near  the  hole,  heard  six  distinct 
splashes  as  six  different  heads  were 
tossed  about,  throwing  the  water  as 
they  splashed.  They  also  heard  the 
plaintive  small  cry,  quite  like  a  baby’s 
voice,  of  the  carabao  calf,  doubtless  tak¬ 
ing  its  first  mud  bath. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  snort, 
and  then  several  others  quick  as  a  boy 
can  think.  At  once  all  the  animals  were 
splashing  to  their  feet  in  alarm,  and  be¬ 
fore  one  could  speak,  the  cow  with  the 
young  calf  walked  out  of  the  grass  with 
her  wet  nose  high  in  the  air,  her  ears 
thrust  forward  and  her  black  eyes  bulg¬ 
ing.  She  smelled  the  hunters,  but  could 
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not  see  them.  Twice  she  turned  around 
in  her  indecision;  twice  she  stood  still, 
thrusting  her  tongue  deep  into  her  nos¬ 
trils  that  she  might  smell  the  better,  and 
then,  with  her  nose  still  high  and  sniff¬ 
ing,  she  uttered  a  low  call  to  her  calf  and 
trotted  back  into  the  reeds. 

Then  Balonglong  saw  all  the  cara¬ 
baos  running  from  the  water,  saw  sev¬ 
eral  hunters  throw  their  spears  at  the 
young  bull  as  he  dashed  bellowing  after 
the  man  who  had  first  wounded  him, 
and  then,  as  by  magic,  the  trees  swal¬ 
lowed  from  sight  the  tragic  drama.  Out 
of  the  depth  of  the  forest  came  the  sound 
of  crashing  brush,  the  shouts  of  running 
hunters,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
wounded  bull. 

Balonglong  heard  many  times  later 
how  the  bull  chased  the  man  up  a  tree ; 
and  how  he  tried  to  tear  the  tree  down  in 
his  fury  of  pain  and  anger ;  and  how  the 
hunter’s  life  was  saved  by  his  brother, 
who  crept  up  to  the  threshing,  fury- 
blind  bull  and  thrust  his  spear  straight 
and  deep  into  the  animal’s  heart.  That 
was  a  very  brave  thing  to  do,  and  all 
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the  rest  of  the  year  men  in  Bontoc  spoke 
of  it  as  the  work  of  a  great  hunter.  The 
man  who  thrust  the  spear  was  Balong- 
long’s  f athei ,  and  the  hunter  he  rescued 
was  Balonglong’s  uncle. 

They  cut  the  carabao  up  so  it  could 
be  carried,  and  then  the  long  line  of 
hunters,  more  careless  than  they  had 
been  before  during  the  day,  took  up 
their  journey  homeward  two  by  two. 
Large  pieces  of  meat  hung  from  stout 
poles  over  the  shoulders  of  each  two 
men  as  they  climbed  up  the  slippery  war 
trail  from  the  rice  fields  of  Maligkong. 
Toward  evening  the  people  in  Bontoc, 
looking  up  the  face  of  the  north  moun¬ 
tain,  saw  a  long  line  of  men  creeping 
like  a  worm  down  toward  the  village. 
When  they  could  see  that  the  hunters 
were  walking  two  by  two  they  sent  up  a 
shout  of  gladness,  for  they  knew  that 
Lumawig  had  blest  them  in  the  danger- 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


IN  WHICH  IS  AWFUL  WAR 


INCE  early  morning 
the  smoke  had  hung 
above  the  forest 
immediately  behind 
the  village  of  Sa- 
moki. 

It  was  the  dry 
season  of  the  year 
in  which  Balonglong  was  eleven  years 
old.  Long  lines  of  men  had  gone  solemnly 
along  the  river  trails  from  both  villages, 
slowly  pounding  their  wooden  war 
shields,  as  they  went,  to  frighten  away 
the  snake  or  rat  or  crow  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  crossed  their  path  and 
made  their  journey  futile.  Rain,  rain, 
rain,  was  the  burden  of  their  petition  to 
Lumawig.  Rain !  rain !  They  must  have 
rain;  their  rice  was  dying.  Grass,  for¬ 
est,  house  roofs — one  could  almost  say 
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the  green  rice  fields  themselves — were 
as  dry  as  tree  cotton.  There  were  al¬ 
ways  forest  fires  at  this  season. 

As  night  came  on,  a  red  curtain 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  forest  of  Samoki 
with  pictures  of  dancing  topsy-turvy 
pine  trees  painted  weirdly  black  against 
it.  In  one  place  two  tall  pines  were 
burning  to  their  very  tops.  The  spirits 
in  them  hissed  and  groaned,  and  gave 
quick,  convulsive  cries.  The  arms  of 
the  old  trees  waved  upward,  and  then 
fell  back  helpless,  as  the  breath  of  the 
fire-thing  touched  them. 

“Let’s  go  fishing,”  said  one  of  the 
boys  at  the  council  house  where  Ba- 
longlong  slept,  while  they  all  sat  watch¬ 
ing  the  two  tall  pines,  like  torches,  light¬ 
ing  up  the  mountain  side  and  making 
shadows  dance  among  the  houses  at  its 
foot. 

“All  right,  we’ll  go,”  said  half  a  dozen 
boys,  and  they  scampered  off  to  get  dry 
reeds  for  their  torches. 

They  bound  the  torches  tight  until 
they  resembled  clubs  as  large  and  long 
as  a  man’s  arm.  One  they  lighted  at  the 
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fire  in  the  council  house  to  show  their 
way  to  the  river.  Balonglong  and  two 
other  boys  stuck  their  spear  blades  into 
their  torches,  and  used  their  spears  as 
staffs  along  the  trail,  as  mountain  peo¬ 
ple  love  to  do. 

The  light  from  the  two  large  trees  on 
the  mountain  across  the  river  fell  on 
their  path  like  the  blessing  of  a  full 
moon.  Where  the  light  did  not  fall, 
the  darkness  was  as  the  groping  blind¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  old  men  and  women 
in  the  village.  Still,  the  boys  laughed 
and  joked  about  Anitos  hiding  in  the 
dark  parts  of  the  trail,  but  they  laughed 
most  and  joked  most  when  they  were  in 
the  light. 

At  the  river  each  fastened  his  small 
pocket-hat  at  his  girdle  to  hold  his  fish 
when  they  were  caught.  Then  each 
lighted  a  blazing  torch  and  with  it  be¬ 
gan  slowly  to  wade  up  stream  in  the 
shallow  water,  peering  among  the 
stones  for  stupid,  sluggish,  little  fish. 

They  laughed  and  talked  and  scram¬ 
bled — no  need  to  be  quiet  while  catching 
such  fish.  Ring  after  ring  of  laughter 
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sounded  among  the  huge  rocks  of  the 
shore  as  one  boy  slipped  on  a  stone  and 
fell  face  forward  into  the  water  with  his 
lighted  torch.  His  basket  tipped  over 
and  his  captured  fish  escaped.  The 
laughter  was  still  faintly  crackling 
among  the  rocks,  when,  of  a  sudden,  the 
terrifying  yell  of  a  spear-throwing 
enemy  drove  frenzy  to  the  brains  and 
muscles  of  the  young  fishermen.  A  dull 
moan  sounded  in  their  midst,  and  the 
water  splashed  and  pounded  as  the  aw¬ 
ful  moan  ceased. 

Often  in  playing  war  with  spears  of 
reeds  Balonglong  thought  he  had  given 
that  singularly  inhuman  yell  as  he  threw 
his  reed  at  a  playing  foe.  But  as  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  blood-freez¬ 
ing  cry  of  a  human  enemy  when  he 
hurls  his  spear  at  his  victim,  it  came  as 
a  new  sound  to  his  ears. 

Not  a  boy  screamed  or  uttered  a 
word.  Each  knew  instinctively  what 
had  happened.  Two  dashed  across  the 
shallow  river,  not  thinking  that  they 
lighted  their  flight  with  the  torches  in 
their  hands. 
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One  little  fellow  remained  low  in  the 
river,  like  a  rock,  without  lifting  his 
head  or  turning,  just  where  he  was 
squatting  when  the  yell  froze  his  mus¬ 
cles  ;  his  torch  died  in  the  water  as  it  fell 
from  his  stiffened  fingers.  Another  boy 
jumped  to  the  shore,  crouched,  and  be¬ 
came  like  stone  among  the  stones,  and 
the  enemy  stepped  on  his  foot  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  river. 

Balonglong  turned  when  he  heard  the 
yell  and  instinctively  hurled  his  spear, 
which  had  been  stuck  in  the  burning 
torch.  He  threw  at  a  man  whom  he  saw 
wildly  dashing  into  the  river  behind  him, 
covering  his  body  with  a  shield  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  battle-ax  above  his  head.  Then 
Balonglong  dashed  blindly  down  the 
river  until  the  water  was  so  deep  he  had 
to  swim,  when  he  dived  beneath  it  and, 
doubly  blind,  continued  his  flight.  When 
he  came  up  to  breathe  he  was  in  the 
deep  water  close  to  the  rocks  at  the  bend 
of  the  river  where  the  large  eels  lived. 

A  Bontoc  man  would  probably  have 
picked  his  way  back  to  the  village  as 
quickly  as  possible,  warned  the  warriors 
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and  started  in  pursuit.  A  woman  would 
probably  have  done  what  the  boys  did — 
run  to  crouch  in  the  nearest  cover,  or 
turned  her  face  away  with  her  back  to 
the  enemy.  Then  if  warriors  came  at 
once  to  help,  she  would  have  burst  into 
fits  of  angry  tears,  or,  if  an  enemy  came, 
she  would  have  fought  with  the  savage¬ 
ness  of  a  wounded  tiger. 

Half  an  hour  the  boys  remained  scat¬ 
tered  where  they  were,  without  speech, 
almost  without  thought.  They  knew 
only  that  an  enemy  had  pounced  upon 
them;  that  one  of  their  number  had 
been  slain ;  and  that  men,  even  enemies, 
never  killed  people  except  an  Anito  had 
whispered  in  their  ears  that  most  awful 
word,  “Kill!” — that  burning,  beating, 
pounding  word,  “Kill !  kill !  kill !”  which 
tumbled  and  bit  and  tore  the  brain  like 
fighting  dogs. 

Three  hundred  feet  above  him,  Ba- 
longlong  faintly  heard  men  shouting  in 
the  trail.  Soon  their  shouts  were  even 
louder  than  the  river ;  the  light  of  their 
many  torches  was  brighter  than  that  of 
the  distant  burning  forest.  Then  men 
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poured  headlong,  shouting,  calling, 
down  the  steep  trail  toward  the  shallow 
part  of  the  river  where  the  boys  had 
fished.  There  they  found  the  boy  who  had 
crouched  among  the  rocks  and  his  smal¬ 
ler  companion  squatting  in  the  stream* 
Out  of  the  darkness  came  the  two  boys 
from  across  the  river,  and  Balonglong 
from  the  deep  water  at  the  large  rocks. 

The  five  young  fishers  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other,  and  one  of  them  spoke  the  name 
of  their  dead  companion — only  then  did 
they  know  which  one  it  was.  A  heart¬ 
sick  father,  doubting,  turned  his  torch 
among  the  rocks  and  searched  in  vain 
for  a  hiding  boy.  A  score  of  armed  war¬ 
riors  scattered  up  along  the  trails  to 
hunt  down  the  enemy  or  find  his  tracks. 
Serious  men  lifted  up  the  little  body 
from  the  river  and  started  back  toward 
the  excited  village. 

Had  everyone  hushed  a  moment 
where  he  stood,  and  had  he  listened,  he 
might  have  heard  three  solitary  cries 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and,  had 
it  been  day,  he  might  have  seen  a  fleeing 
foe  halt  a  moment  in  his  flight  as  he 
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cried  his  triple  challenge  in  wild  exulta¬ 
tion  back  down  the  mountain  at  the  con¬ 
fusion  he  had  caused  among  the  Bontoc 
warriors 

Large  fires  soon  burned  in  every  trail 
leading  into  the  village ;  and  in  Samoki, 
also,  every  trail  was  ablaze  with  huge 
guard-fires  of  pitch  pine  logs.  Many  men 
watched  by  each  fire  that  the  village 
might  not  be  surprised  by  a  rush  of  ene¬ 
mies.  Women  gathered  in  groups  in 
their  houses  and  talked  of  the  affair  at 
the  river ;  children  ran  home  and,  mute, 
clung  close  to  their  elders.  No  one  slept 
in  either  village. 

In  one  of  the  council  houses  in  Bontoc 
a  few  old  men  clustered  around  the  un¬ 
happy  father  who  besought  Lumawig  to 
know  who  had  taken  his  child’s  head. 
There  he  squatted  before  a  basket  stuck 
full  of  feathers.  He  had  a  slender  stick 
in  his  hand ;  on  the  end  of  it  was  a  small 
piece  of  pork,  and  beneath  the  pork  was 
a  small  bowl  of  rice  wine. 

“Who  took  my  little  boy’s  head?”  the 
solemn  father  asked,  “Did  Tulubin?” 
But  the  pork  remained  still ;  the  old  men 
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watched  the  pork  and  bowl,  but  no  one 
could  detect  any  movement. 

“Who  took  my  little  boy's  head?" 
the  father  repeated  many  times,  and 
each  time  he  named  a  village  to  the  east 
or  north  until  there  were  no  more  vil¬ 
lages  to  name,  but  the  pork  had  not 
moved.  Then  he  took  up  the  names  of 
the  western  villages. 

“Who  took  my  little  boy's  head? 
Did  Titipan?"  asked  the  father, — and 
the  piece  of  pork  slipped  from  the  stick 
and  fell  into  the  rice  wine. 

“Ah,  ha!  Titipan!"  exclaimed  the 
watching  men  in  chorus,  for  that  was 
the  way  Lumawig  had  told  them  they 
should  know  who  took  a  head — the  pork 
would  fall  from  the  stick  into  the  rice 
wine  when  the  name  of  the  guilty  vil¬ 
lage  was  called.  But  before  the  men 
could  get  out  of  the  council  house  three 
young  warriors  entered,  who  said  they 
had  followed  a  trail  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Titipan,  and  there  they 
saw  much  confusion  and  many  torches, 
and  finally  three  torches,  they  said,  had 
left  the  village  and  were  hurrying 
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on  toward  Bontoc.  It  was  not  a 
war  party,  so  it  surely  was  men  who 
came  to  ask  for  peace  and  forgiveness. 

The  young  men  laid  down  a  small 
red-stained  spear  and  a  pocket-hat 
which  they  had  found  hidden  beside  the 
trail,  where  a  man  had  stood  long 
enough  to  tear  the  spear  from  his  flesh 
and  spatter  the  short  grass  with  many 
drops  of  blood. 

Whose  spear  could  it  be,  the  men 
wondered  and  asked  as  they  passed  it 
around.  No  one  knew.  Someone  called 
the  five  little  fishermen;  each  one  said 
he  had  not  thrown  his  spear  at  the 
enemy.  But  when  Balonglong  looked 
at  the  spear,  he  saw  it  was  his,  though 
he  could  not  remember  having  thrown 
it — he  thought  he  surely  must  have 
dropped  it  in  the  river  as  he  ran.  Old 
warriors  smiled.  That  was  the  kind  of 
boy  needed.  He  would  be  the  sort  of 
man  to  defend  the  women  and  children 
of  the  village;  the  man  who  knew  in¬ 
stinctively  what  to  do  when  the  enemy 
came,  though  he  could  not  think,  and 
could  not  even  remember  afterward 
what  he  had  done. 
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Two  guards  now  came  running  in  to 
say  that  half  a  dozen  Titipan  men  were 
coming  rapidly  up  the  farther  side  of 
the  mountain;  they  thought  they  had 
heard  them  speak  of  peace.  The  people 
in  the  village  pointed  to  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  towering  above  Bontoc  close 
to  the  west.  The  old  men  came  out  of 
the  council  house  and  saw  three  torches 
far  above  them,  like  fireflies  in  the  sky. 

“Peace!  peace!  Let  not  our  friend¬ 
ship  be  broken!  Peace!”  faintly  sounded 
a  voice  from  the  mountain.  Six  re¬ 
spected  men  of  Titipan  called  down 
their  names,  and  said  they  had  neither 
spear  nor  ax  nor  shield.  They  wanted 
the  old  peace  to  continue  between  Bon¬ 
toc  and  Titipan. 

Down  the  mountain  came  the  torches, 
following  the  trail  between  the  villages. 
In  fifteen  minutes  six  men,  empty- 
handed  except  for  their  burning  torches 
and  a  basket  on  the  back  of  one,  passed 
the  guard-fire  in  the  trail  and  entered 
the  village,  relying  on  the  past  friend¬ 
ship  of  Bontoc  for  their  safety. 

It  seemed  that  two  young  men  of  Titi- 
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pan,  whose  uncle  had  been  slain  by  a 
man  of  Tulubin  village,  left  home  early 
in  the  evening  to  hide  in  the  trail  near 
Tulubin,  that  they  might  avenge  their 
uncle’s  death  when  some  early  toiler 
passed.  They  were  on  their  way  in  the 
trail  just  above  the  shallow  fishing  place 
in  the  river  at  Bontoc,  when  the  boys 
came  in  sight  with  their  blazing 
torch.  They  hid  in  the  bushes  and 
watched  the  little  fellows  light  their 
other  torches,  heard  all  they  said,  and 
heard  them  laugh  as  one  of  them  slipped 
on  the  stones  and  fell,  putting  out  his 
light. 

Seized  as  with  a  frenzy  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  lay  splashing  in  the  water, 
one  of  the  young  men  jumped  from  his 
hiding  place,  ran  down  the  trail  before 
his  companion  could  even  think,  uttered 
his  cry  and  hurled  his  spear. 

“Yes!  yes!  of  course  an  Anito  whis¬ 
pered  to  him !”  said  all  the  old  men.  But 
they  all  agreed  he  was  a  foolish  man  to 
listen  to  an  Anito  which  told  him  to  kill 
his  friends. 

“Yes,  he  was  a  very  foolish  man;  he 
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was  crazy, ”  said  the  speaker  from  Titi- 
pan.  “We  were  greatly  ashamed  of  him, 
too,  when  we  saw  that  a  child  had 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  shoulder. 
Our  young  man  acted  like  a  foolish  girl 
who  does  not  know  her  own  mind ;  your 
boy  set  an  example  for  even  men  whose 
heads  are  gray.” 

“We  did  not  want  the  man  in  our 
village  any  longer,”  continued  the  Titi- 
pan  speaker,  with  a  grim  look.  “He 
will  never  throw  another  spear  at  our 
friends.” 

“We  have  brought  the  father  his 
boy  again,”  went  on  the  man  after  a 
pause,  as  he  set  before  them  the  basket 
he  had  carried.  “Our  hearts  are  sad  for 
the  lonely  father;  our  mothers  in  Titi- 
pan  now  weep  for  the  poor  boy’s  weep¬ 
ing  mother;  Titipan  sorrows  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bontoc.” 

“To-morrow  shall  we  come  with  a 
carabao,  and  feast  as  friends?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  come,”  slowly  answered  the 
father  of  the  little  boy. 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  men  of  the  Bon- 
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toe  council.  “Come.  Come  to-morrow 
with  two  carabaos  and  three  hogs,  and 
Bontoc  and  Titipan  will  still  be  friends.” 

“If  you  have  any  more  crazy  young 
men  who  carry  spears  as  warriors  do, 
but  who  do  not  know  their  minds  more 
than  foolish  girls,”  said  Balonglong’s 
father  to  the  Titipan  men  after  the 
peace  had  been  made,  “they  would  bet¬ 
ter  follow  a  new  trail  when  they  wish 
to  pass  our  village,  because  never  again 
must  Titipan  disturb  our  women  or  our 
children.” 

And  so  the  night  council  ended. 

The  next  day  a  new  peace  was  made, 
and  Titipan  bought  again  her  peace  with 
carabaos  and  hogs.  The  old  men 
bound  the  peace  anew  in  a  great  feast, 
and  sealed  it  by  Bontoc’s  receiving  a 
battle-ax  in  exchange  for  a  breechcloth 
of  beaten  bark. 

A  sham  battle  occurs  every  year  be¬ 
tween  the  men  of  Bontoc  and  those  of 
Samoki.  Immediately  after  the  rice 
harvest  the  men  gather  with  their 
wooden  war  shields  in  the  broad,  rock- 
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covered  river  bed  between  the  two  vil¬ 
lages,  and  there  for  hours  they  fight 
each  other  back  and  forth  with  rocks. 

Charging  behind  their  shields,  one 
side  rushes  at  the  other  with  yells  and 
taunts,  while  each  man  hurls  a  dozen 
rocks  as  he  charges.  Hands  and  arms 
are  pounded,  foreheads  cut,  feet  and 
ankles  bruised,  as  they  project  beyond 
the  covering  shields.  Men  are  often  so 
badly  injured  that  they  have  to  be 
helped  from  the  scene. 

On  both  banks  are  the  women  and 
children  and  older  men,  cheering  and 
laughing,  or  jumping  and  dancing,  or 
hooting  at  a  coward  as  the  sport 
goes  on. 

Elsewhere  along  the  same  river  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  villages  have  similar  bat¬ 
tles  yearly  at  the  close  of  harvest.  At 
one  place,  where  there  are  no  rocks  in 
the  river,  handfuls  of  mud  are  the  weap¬ 
ons  thrown.  At  another,  reed  spears 
are  thrown,  instead  of  mud  or  rocks. 

As  children  ever  imitate  their  elders, 
so  the  boys  of  Bontoc  and  Samoki  each 
year  have  several  rock  fights  in  the 
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river,  using  small  wicker  shields  in 
place  of  the  large  wooden  ones  of  their 
fathers.  They  charge  and  retreat, 
charge  and  recharge,  until  one  party  is 
driven  out  of  the  river  bed,  and  scatters 
away  toward  its  village.  Rocks  are 
thrown  to  hit  and  hurt ;  they  fly  fast  and 
furious.  Challenges  and  bluffs  and 
taunts  are  hurled,  and  the  fight  ends 
only  when  one  party  has  been  actually 
routed.  It  is  sport,  but  it  is  little  short 
of  war — it  is  children’s  war.  It  is  one 
of  the  regularly  attended  schools  in 
which  Igorot  boys  learn  the  art  of  their 
mountain  war. 

A  Bontoc  warrior  in  real  battle  sel¬ 
dom  has  more  than  one  spear,  which 
he  reserves  for  the  crisis,  but  rocks  are 
abundant  in  the  mountains.  Success  in 
Igorot  warfare  is  due  much  more  to  skill 
in  throwing  rocks  and  spears,  and  to  agil¬ 
ity  in  protecting  one’s  body  with  the 
shield,  than  to  courage  or  bodily 
strength.  Many  a  man’s  head  has  been 


cut  off  because  a 
thrown  rock  tem¬ 
porarily  lamed  him, 
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or  dazed  him  for  a  moment.  If  he  were 
to  count  a  sober  score  at  such  a  moment, 
he  would  have  to  say,  “  ’Vantage  out!” 
His  opponent  sees  his  chance  and  hurls 
his  spear;  the  victim  is  down.  The  ax 
is  struck.  The  tragic  game  was  vir¬ 
tually  won  when  the  disabling  rock  was 
thrown. 

The  old  men  and  women  of  Bontoc 
were  forever  telling  their  stock  of  tales 
to  the  growing  children.  By  the  time 
Balonglong  was  twelve  years  old  he 
knew  most  of  their  stories  by  heart.  He 
knew  how  the  large  lizard  received  its 
beautiful  markings,  knew  why  the  crow 
was  as  black  as  soot  and  as  smart  as  al¬ 
most  any  person  living.  He  knew  that 
the  monkey  and  the  serpent  eagle  were 
once  real  boys,  and  that  the  little  brown 
rice  bird  was  once  a  tiny  lisping  girl. 
He  knew  much  about  Anitos,  and  many 
things  about  Lumawig. 

As  they  sat  around  the  fire  at  the 
council  house  one  night  listening  to  the 
old  story-teller,  as  he  told  the  history 
of  some  of  the  men  long  dead,  of  whom 
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Bontoc  was  still  very  proud,  a  grandson 
of  the  old  man  asked  him  who  took  the 
first  head. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “it  was  a 
woman  who  cut  ofif  the  first  head — a 
woman  whom  we  call  the  Moon. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  “the  Sun 
was  a  man,  and  he  had  a  boy.  One  day 
the  boy  saw  the  Moon  making  a  large 
copper  kettle.  So  he  went  and  stood 
beside  her,  and  this  is  what  he  saw: — 

“The  copper  was  soft  like  potter's 
clay.  The  Moon  held  the  heavy,  sag¬ 
ging  pot  on  her  knees,  and  leaned  the 
hardened  rim  against  her  breast.  There 
she  squatted,  busily  turning,  patting, 
and  shaping  the  huge  vessel. 

She  dipped  her  wooden  paddle  in  the 
water  and  rubbed  it  dripping  over  a 
smooth,  rounded  stone.  Then  she 
stretched  one  long  arm  inside  the  kettle 
as  far  as  she  could  reach. 

“  Tub,  tub,  tub,'  said  the  stone  as 
the  Moon  pounded  against  the  molten 
copper  with  it  in  her  hand  far 
in  the  pot.  'Slip,  slip,  slip,  slip/  an¬ 
swered  back  the  paddle  quickly,  as  the 
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Moon  spanked  down  the  many  little 
rounded  domes  which  the  stone  bulged 
forth  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel. 
Thus  the  copper  pot  was  growing  rap¬ 
idly  thinner,  larger,  and  smoother.” 
The  story-teller  had  snatched  up  a  cook¬ 
ing  pot,  and  he  thumped,  spanked, 
turned  and  patted  it,  as  he  talked,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  soot  with  which  he  be¬ 
smeared  himself. 

“The  Moon  suddenly  looked  up,” 
continued  the  old  man,  “and  saw  the  boy 
watching  the  growing  pot  and  the  rapid 
paddle.  Instantly  she  struck  him  with 
the  paddle,  cutting  off  his  head. 

“The  Sun  was  not  there.  He  did  not 
see  the  Moon  strike  his  child,  but  he 
knew  she  had  cut  off  the  little  fellow's 
head  with  her  paddle. 

“He  hastened  to  the  spot,  picked  the 
boy  up,  and  put  his  head  where  it  be¬ 
longed, — and  he  was  alive  again. 

“Then  the  Sun  said  to  the  Moon: — 

“  'See !  because  you  cut  off  my  child's 
head,  the  people  of  the  Earth  down 
there  are  cutting  off  each  other’s  heads, 
and  will  do  so  hereafter.’ 
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“And  so  it  is,”  the  old  story-teller 
said,  nodding  his  head,  and  setting  down 
his  pot,  “people  do  cut  off  each  other's 
heads.  They  always  have  since  then.” 


One  morning  early,  while  the  sun  was 
only  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  Bontoc 
stood  aghast,  and  held  her  breath. 
Then  she  seemed  to  burst  into  a 
tumult.  She  was  not  frenzied,  for 
she  was  too  large  and  strong  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  she  knew  it.  Not  among  the 
oldest  women  was  there  one  who,  even 
as  a  little  girl,  had  ever  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  village,  and  hide  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  because  during  all  those  years 
there  had  not  been  another  village  large 
enough  to  dare  attack  Bontoc  and  Sa- 
moki  together.  So  when  the  cry  was 
raised  that  the  village  was  attacked,  it 
meant  only  that  someone  had  been 
struck  in  the  trail  or  fields. 

Several  women  and  girls,  on  their 
way  to  the  river  for  the  first  jars  of 
water,  had  been  pounced  upon  in  the 
narrow  trail  near  the  houses,  as  it 
dipped  through  a  shallow  ravine. 
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Balonglong’s  aunt  had  been  killed  in 
the  line  of  half  a  dozen  women  as  they 
passed  down  the  trail;  also  a  neighbor’s 
little  girl,  whom  the  enemy  doubtless 
thought  belonged  to  the  aunt,  for  the 
child  followed  at  her  heels.  As  the  wom¬ 
en  ran  back  up  the  trail  and  gave  the 
alarm,  the  village  fairly  swarmed. 

Everyone  knew  at  once  that  it  was 
men  from  Tulubin  who  had  struck  the 
blow,  because  for  generations  Balong¬ 
long’s  relatives  had  been  at  enmity  with 
a  family  in  Tulubin.  It  was  a  case  of 
revenge — an  effort  to  square  the  “debt- 
of-life;”  “debt-of-life,”  that  terrible 
feud  which  perpetuates  head  taking 
generation  after  generation,  for  of  two 
villages  at  enmity  one  or  the  other  is  al¬ 
ways  in  debt.  Balonglong  knew  that 
his  old  grandfather  had  been  killed  byNyl  '/« 
a  man  from  Tulubin  village,  and  he  ^ 
knew  that  his  father  and  uncle  and  other 
men  went  to  Tulubin  when  he  was  still 
quite  a  babe  and  avenged  this  death. 

Now  Tulubin  had  struck  back. 

Warriors  with  spears  and  shields  and 
axes  poured  from  Bontoc  on  every  trail 
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toward  the  river,  like  angry  bees  from 
a  hive  one  pokes  with  a  stick. 

“Tulubin!  Tulubin!”  was  the  cry. 
“Revenge  on  Tulubin !” 

Near  the  top  of  the  rice  fields  across 
the  river  three  armed  men  were  seen 
running.  They  had  crossed  the  river 
on  the  dam,  run  up  the  terraces,  and 
were  almost  hidden  in  the  forest  which 
covered  the  crest  of  the  mountain  when 
they  were  seen.  But  they  were  not  cow¬ 
ards,  for  when  they  saw  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,  though  not  more  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  from  the  village,  they  turned  and 
shouted  in  defiance  as  they  plunged 
from  sight  among  the  trees. 

A  hundred  human  bloodhounds 
jumped  the  trail.  Samoki  saw  it  all,  and 
heard  the  defiant  yells ;  fifty  Samoki  men 
slipped  their  leashes  to  cut  off  the  escape. 
One  hundred,  two,  three,  four  hundred 
or  more  other  warriors  hurried  from 
Bontoc  and  Samoki  to  avenge  the  crime 
on  Tulubin  itself, — Tulubin  just  stirring 
in  the  warming  sun,  innocent  and  un¬ 
suspecting,  for  she  did  not  know  any 
of  her  young  men  were  out  for  heads. 
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In  an  open  space  on  the  mountain, 
three  armed  and  agile  men  were  at  bay 
against  a  hundred  of  their  kind;  at  bay 
near  a  pile  of  crumbling  rocks,  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  childhood 
to  hurl  like  spears. 

A  wild  boar  was  once  at  bay  in  a  for¬ 
est  jungle,  bayed  by  a  score  of  hunting 
hounds.  The  hounds  were  wounded  by 
twos  and  threes;  they  were  slain  by  ones 
and  twos,  until,  as  though  from  reason 
and  council,  the  remainder  of  the  pack 
piled  itself  upon  the  tiring  boar,  and 
slew  him. 

Warriors  later  said  it  was  fully  half 
an  hour  that  those  three  men  fought  by 
the  rock  pile.  And  when  at  last  they 
were  crushed  in  a  pressure  from  every 
side,  two  dead  warriors  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  back  down  the  mountain  to  their 
homes  in  Bontoc  and  Samoki;  those 
whom  friends  helped  to  walk  back  home¬ 
ward  were  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  one's  hands ;  and  those  who  bled  or 
limped,  yet  were  able  to  walk  unaided, 
were  as  many  more. 

One  hundred  warriors  with  whetted 
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appetites  hurried  on  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  that  they  might  not  be  too  late 
at  Tulubin. 

A  few  of  the  early  toilers  from  the 
village  of  Tulubin  were  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  when  the  rushing  flood  of  the  first 
of  those  four  hundred  warriors  rolled 
upon  them.  They  were  as  rotten  drift¬ 
wood,  but  their  cries  warned  the  village, 
so  some  escaped.  Up  and  over  the 
mountain  from  the  north,  over  and 
down  the  mountain  from  the  west,  war¬ 
riors  poured  on  the  village  like  two 
great  cataracts.  On  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  gap  at  the  south,  a  rising  tide  of 
warriors,  which  checked  escape  except 
to  eastward,  flowed  against  Tulubin. 

Never  before  was  an  Igorot  village 
so  set  upon.  Never  before  was  enforced 
such  an  over-large  payment  of  the 
“debt-of-life.”  Never  before  had  so 
many  Anitos  whispered  into  so  many 
listening,  tilted  ears  that  biting,  tear¬ 
ing,  tumbling  word,  “Kill!  kill 

When  the  last  one  hundred  men  ar¬ 
rived  at  Tulubin  they  found  warriors 
already  starting  home — not  that  there 
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was  nothing  left  to  do,  but  that  many 
were  sated  and  many  others  were  laden 
heavily  with  plunder.  However,  there 
were  still  houses  to  sack  and  burn ;  and 
hidden  rice  granaries  to  locate  in  reed- 
choked  ravines.  There  were  hogs  to 
drive,  and  pigs  to  catch  and  carry  tied 
in  small  frames  on  one's  shoulders. 
There  were  two  scores  of  half-tame 
carabaos  well  worth  a  week  of  toil  and 
danger,  if  one  could  hunt  them  out  and 
drive  them  home;  if  they  could  not  be 
driven,  any  number  could  be  eaten  in 
the  month  of  feasting  which  would  fol¬ 
low — the  month  of  “head  hunting  feast" 
when  Bontoc  and  Samoki  would  play 
and  rejoice  as  fully  as  the  hidden  rem¬ 
nant  of  Tulubin  would  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fer. 

All  that  night  the  Moon,  the  woman 
who  was  the  first  to  cut  off  a  head, 
looked  down  upon  the  village  of  Bon¬ 
toc;  she  saw  many  bloody  trophies  of 
those  who  that  day  had  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  she  set  when  the  race  of  men  was 
young.  On  the  posts  in  the  stone-walled 
courts  of  every  council  house  in  the  vil- 
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lage  were  tied  small  funnel-shaped  bas¬ 
kets.  Each  funnel  held  a  head  whose 
bleached  skull,  in  time,  would  be  stored 
away  in  the  soot-blackened  basket  in  the 
dark  corner  of  the  council  house;  a  re¬ 
minder  for  years  of  Bon  toe’s  revenge 
on  Tulubin. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  Moon 
looked  down  upon  a  group  of  old  men  in 
the  court  of  the  council  house,  feasting 
on  steaming  hot  hog  and  dog. 

Beside  the  stoned- 
up  court  circled  dan¬ 
cing  warriors,  who 
held  their  bronze 
gongs  before  them 
as  they  grasped  the 
human-jaw  handles,  and  they  beat  them 
in  rhythm  as  they  wound  tirelessly 
round  the  circle. 

Twice  Balonglong  danced  in  the  ring 
when  some  warrior  handed  him  his 
gong,  wishing  to  let  the  running  sweat 
dry  on  his  body,  or  craving  a  bite  of 
meat  or  rice.  But  much  of  the  time  he 
watched  the  dancers  as  they  circled. 

Usually  a  dozen  men  followed  the 
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leader.  He  led  half  way  round  the  cir¬ 
cle  with  head  up,  prancing  like  a  high¬ 
bred  horse,  while  all  the  others  followed 
him,  doing  exactly  as  he  did.  Then  he 
crouched  almost  to  the  ground  and 
slowly,  and  as  stealthily  as  a  hunting 
cat,  crept  on.  Next  his  feet  stopped  but 
his  body  bent  forward  and  backward, 
forward  and  backward,  from  his  ankles. 
On  he  crept  again,  not  around  the  circle 
but  toward  its  center,  while  the  dancers 
behind  him  followed  like  the  coils  of  a 
huge  clock  spring,  stepping  when  he 
stepped,  stopping  when  he  stopped, 
swaying  when  he  swayed.  Again  their 
feet  stopped,  while  their  bodies  leaned 
farther  and  farther  over  toward  the 
center ;  it  was  as  though  the  dozen  war¬ 
riors  had  crept  upon  a  hidden  enemy 
whose  cunning  and  strength  they 
wished  to  learn  without  arousing  him. 
Slowly  they  all  straightened  up  again 
from  the  center,  and  slowly  the  large, 
human  clock  spring  unwound  until  every 
warrior  was  again  dancing  in  the  path 
of  the  larger  circle.  And  on  they  went. 

Each  dancer  beat  a  gong  in  rhythm 
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with  every  other,  and  the  stepping, 
leaning,  swaying,  the  advances  and  re¬ 
treats,  were  all  in  perfect  rhythm  with 
the  beating  gongs. 

Everyone  had  a  battle-ax  in  his  gir¬ 
dle,  and  many  a  neck  was  hung  with  a 
dangling  boar-tusk  necklace.  Each 
warrior  had  boar-tusk  armlets  encirc¬ 
ling  his  arms ;  and  eight  of  these  armlets 
had  tassels  of  human  hair,  like  scalp- 
locks,  which  swayed  and  flaunted  as  the 
warrior  danced. 

How  serious  the  warriors  looked  as 
they  danced,  and  yet  how  gentle  they 
were  to  their  friends.  One  could  scarcely 
think  it  was  they  who  only  that  morn¬ 
ing  had  caused  such  awful  death  among 
the  people  of  Tulubin.  Yet  among  sav¬ 
age  men  this  is  the  Law  of  Life : 

“Live  at  peace  with  your  stronger 
neighbors !”  for  unless  the  weaker  com¬ 
munity  lives  at  peace  with  its  stronger 
neighbor,  it  will  surely  be  destroyed. 

The  next  day  was  a  day  of  great  prep¬ 
aration  in  Bontoc  village.  Near  every 
council  house  were  a  score  of  double 
carrying  baskets  full  of  unthreshed 
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rice.  A  long,  shallow  wooden  trough 
was  laid  on  the  earth  with  a  wide  plank 
pegged  down  close  up  to  it  on  both 
sides.  The  trough  was  filled  with 
bunches  of  dry  rice,  and  twenty-four 
women  with  their  long,  wooden  pestles 
lined  up  along  the  trough.  As  they 
pounded  out  the  rice  they  sang  songs 
together,  and  their  heavy  threshing 
sticks  kept  time  with  the  swinging 
rhythm  of  their  songs. 

“Dick!  dick!  thush!  Dick!  dick! 
thush !”  said  the  twenty-four  pestles  to¬ 
gether  as  they  fell  rebounding  on  the 
wide  planks,  and  were  then  lifted  high 
again  and  thrust  into  the  shelling  rice 
heads. 

“Dick!  dick!  thush!  Dick!  dick! 
thush !”  over  and  over  spoke  the  beat¬ 
ing  threshing  sticks  as  the  human 
threshing  machine  leaned  in  and  out,  in 
and  out,  toward  the  trough  and  from 
the  trough.  For  two  whole  days  the 
women  sang  and  their  pestles  clicked 
and  threshed. 

Many  carabaos  were  killed  and  cut 
up  and  hung  in  large  pieces  near  the 
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cooking  fires;  hogs  were  killed  and 
cooked;  dogs  were  cooked  and  eaten; 
and  the  people  gorged  themselves  with 
rice  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  was  a 
whole  month  of  feasting,  with  no  work 
done  except  that  which  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

All  day  long  each  day,  and  all  the 
night  each  night  when  there  was  a 
moon,  the  dance  circle  wound  round 
and  round  and  round.  The  ceaseless 
rhythm  of  the  dancers,  and  the  cease¬ 
less  beating  of  the  music,  made  every¬ 
one  dance  who  saw  and  heard  it.  '  The 
women  danced  with  their  arms  extended 
and  their  blankets  hanging  from  their 
shoulders;  and  little,  toddling,  naked 
children,  whenever  they  came  near  the 
music,  danced  with  arms  extended  like 
the  women. 

Now  and  then  a  warrior  bound¬ 
ed  into  the  circle  with  his  battle- 
ax  in  his  hand.  He  danced  in  perfect 
rhythm  with  the  music,  but  all  the  while 
he  seemed  about  to  slay  or  wound  some 
enemy.  At  one  time  he  all  but  cut  ofif  a 
dancer’s  foot,  again  he  barely  spared  a 
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hand,  and  then  he  crept  like  a  panther 
on  a  dancing  boy.  Another  warrior 
suddenly  burst  in  on  the  other  side  with 
his  spear  and  shield.  Then  how  the 
two  actors  fought  together;  one  hid 
behind  his  shield  and  tried  to  thrust 
his  spear,  while  the  other  dodged  and 
struck  right  and  left  at  head  and  feet 
and  head  again  with  his  terrible,  swing¬ 
ing  ax. 

All  the  fighting,  all  the  dodging,  all 
the  spearing,  cutting  and  sneaking,  was 
a  rhythmic,  swinging  dance ;  and  on  and 
on  the  fever  of  it  and  the  rhythm  passed 
from  the  circle  to  the  actors,  from  the 
actors  to  the  women,  from  the  women 
to  the  children.  Bontoc  feasted  and 
was  glad,  she  danced  and  was  joyous, 
for  she  had  worsted  her  enemy. 


This  is  war  in  the  Bontoc  mountains : 
Piercing,  terrifying  yells  of  savage 
men;  the  mute  frenzy  of  surprised  and 
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fleeing  women,  and  a  babe's  cry 
smothered  by  its  mother's  hand. 

Fleet-footed,  merciless,  on-coming 
revenge;  courageous,  suicidal  defense, 
or  the  unarmed  impotence  of  a  defense¬ 
less,  crouching  woman  or  of  an  invalid. 

The  exultant,  paralyzing  cry  of  him 
who  casts  the  spear ;  the  sickening 
groan  of  him  who  dies  at  the  thrust. 

The  battle-ax;  the  ghastly  body. 

The  blazing  torch;  the  burning  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  victor's  right  of  robbery ;  grunt¬ 
ing  herds  of  driven  hogs,  the  panting  of 
mountain-climbing,  hurried  carabaos, 
and  laughing  men  sweating  under 
double  loads  of  rice. 

Music,  and  dancing,  and  feasting, 
laughter  and  bounding  hearts;  a  tod¬ 
dling  pair  of  naked  children,  scared  and 
hungry  and  alone,  peering  from  cover 
toward  an  empty  village  of  ashes, — a 
crying  babe  nursing  at  a  cold  and  life¬ 
less  fountain. 

An  hour's  successful  revenge;  de¬ 
serted,  sod-covered  fields,  an  empty, 
weed-grown  village  site,  and  bones. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


IN  WHICH  BALONGLONG  VISITS  NEIGH¬ 
BORING  VILLAGES 

WO  years  after 
the  village  of 
Tulubin  had 
been  so  hum¬ 
bled,  Balong- 
1  o  n  g  was 
about  to  make 
his  first  real 
journey  from 
home.  He  was 
going  outside  the  Bontoc  mountain 
pocket  to  visit  another  village,  to  see  in 
their  own  homes  some  of  those  dreadful 
man-beings  among  whom  children 
dared  not  venture. 

This  was  an  indication  that  Balong- 
long  was  now  strong  and  agile ;  he  was 
also  taller.  Though  neither  Balong- 
long  nor  his  father  or  mother  could 
have  told  how  old  he  was,  we  know  he 
must  have  been  nearly  fourteen  years. 
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Balonglong’s  aunt  had  married  a  man 
in  the  village  of  Samoki.  This  uncle's 
old  mother  was  one  of  the  best  potters 
in  that  village.  Balonglong’s  aunt  had 
learned  to  make  cooking  pots  and  water 
jars,  but  the  old  mother  made  the  fine, 
large  pots  in  which  the  people  made  rice 
wine,  and  stored  away  their  meats  and 
the  wine  of  sugar  cane. 

During  the  dry  season,  when  the 
river  was  low,  Balonglong  and  Limlim 
waded  back  and  forth  across  the 
stream  between  Bontoc  and  Samoki 
every  few  days.  Limlim  often  sat  with 
her  aunt’s  babe  on  her  back  and 
watched  the  old  mother  making  her 
large  pots.  But  neither  she  nor  Ba¬ 
longlong  had  ever  been  to  the  clay  pits 
where  the  potters  dug  their  clay.  The 
pits  were  across  a  low  mountain  ridge 
from  Samoki,  and  many  a  poor  woman 
had  been  slain  there  by  the  warriors  of 
Tulubin.  Now,  since  the  men  of  Tulu- 

^  bin  were  nearly  all  dead, 
\  or  had  taken  up  their 
homes  in  other  villages, 
the  potters  of  Samoki 
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went  constantly,  and  without  fear,  to 
the  clay  pits,  and  the  stock  of  finished 
pots  at  their  homes  was  the  largest 
it  had  ever  been. 

One  morning  Balonglong,  with  Lim- 
lim,  followed  the  women  up  the  stone 


steps  in  the  narrow  trail  which  led  from 
Samoki,  over  the  mountain,  to  the  clay 
pits.  There,  under  large,  spreading 
bunches  of  grass  which  were  taller  than 
any  man,  the  women  squatted  about  the 
pits  and  mixed  the  two  kinds  of  clay, 
the  blue  and  brown,  together,  in  large 
balls  the  size  of  a  baby’s  head.  When 
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the  carrying  baskets  were  filled,  the 
women  helped  each  other  lift  the  heavy 
loads  to  their  heads,  and  the  line  of  pot¬ 
ters,  like  a  train  of  mountain  pack- 
mules,  filed  back  to  the  village  with  their 
loads. 

When  Balonglong’s  aunt  brought 
the  clay  home,  the  old  mother  sat  in  the 
shade  of  her  house,  softened  the  balls 
with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  the  two  clays  in  a  wooden 
trough,  pounding  the  mass  soft  and 
plastic  with  a  heavy  pestle.  She  then 
squeezed  the  clay  between  her  fingers  to 
remove  all  pebbles  and  sticks. 

Then  for  a  pot.  She  laid  a  double  * 
handful  of  clay  on  a  board,  and  poked 
both  her  thumbs  down  into  its  center, 
rimming  out  the  hole  larger  and  larger. 
Soon  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the  hole 
and  scraped  and  pressed  back  the  sur¬ 
rounding  clay,  building  up  the  edge 
with  both  hands,  as  the  clay  was  scraped 
away  from  both  the  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
fast-growing  vessel.  She 
rolled  a  mass  of  clay  between 
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her  two  hands,  like  a  long  mm 
“twisty”  doughnut  before  it  is  JH 
dropped  in  the  sputtering  kettle.  mH 
This  was  laid  on  the  upper  edge«^HH| 
of  the  pot,  completely  encir-^i^H 
cling  it.  There  it  was  pressed  ^ 
into  place,  moistened,  thinned,  smoothed, 
and  bent,  so  it  became  a  flaring  rim.  A 
few  hours  in  the  sun  hardened  the  thin, 
smooth  rim  so  the  potter  could  handle 
the  sagging  vessel  by  it,  while  she 
smoothed  and  thinned  and  shaped  the 
bowl. 

And  just  as  the  Moon,  in  the  story, 
pounded  and  spanked  and  shaped  the 
copper  pot,  so  the  old  potter  moistened 
her  round  pounding  stone  with  her 
dripping  paddle,  and  thinned  and 
smoothed  and  enlarged  the  earthen  jar. 
Two  or  three  days  of  hot  sun  beat  down 
on  the  drying  vessel,  and  then  it  was 
patiently  smoothed  and  polished  all 
over  with  a  small  polishing  stone. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
was  up,  several  potters  piled  together  a 
large  number  of  their  sun-dried  pots, 
like  ripe  pumpkins  in  a  farmyard,  or  in 
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a  grocery  window,  while  beneath  and 
among  the  lower  layer  they  packed  dry 
pine  bark.  The  entire  pile  they  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  dry  grass  laid  on  in 
small,  separate  bunches,  and  the  bark 
was  set  on  fire.  For  an  hour  the  pots 
burned  and  baked. 

Then,  by  means  of  a  long  pole, 
they  were  lifted  hot,  and  as  red  as 
glowing  coals,  to  the  earth,  where 
the  potter  carefully  rubbed  resin  over 
the  rim  and  inner  surface,  standing 
far  back  with  the  resin  on  the  end  of 
a  four-foot  stick.  As  she  took  down 
another  pot  to  glaze,  the  old  mother  of¬ 
ten  allowed  Limlim  to  glaze  the  outer 
surface  of  the  last  pot  with  resin  held 
in  her  hand.  Over  all  the  cooling  sur¬ 
face  Limlim  rubbed  her  large  piece  of 
melting  resin,  while  she  turned  the  ves¬ 
sel  with  a  stick,  being  careful  not  to 
burn  her  hands.  The  pot  was  then  com¬ 
pleted,  and  it  would  not  leak.  Around 
every  potter’s  house  were  as  many  new 
pots,  of  various  sizes,  as  the  fingers  on 
both  one’s  hands  and  the  toes  on  both 
one’s  feet. 
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It  was  soon  decided  that  a  trading 
trip  for  salt  should  be  made  to  the  then 
friendly  village  of  Mayinit — the  name 
meaning  “hot”  because  of  the  hot  salt 
springs  in  the  village.  So  early  one 
morning,  before  the  sun  was  up,  in  the 
period  of  “no  more  soil  turning,' ”  or  in 


our  month  of 
April,  a  dozen 
women  and 
girls,  with 
pots  piled  high 
and  securely 
tied  on  their  ,  / 


transportation  Jl 
baskets,  left  Ig) 

TttoZfy  p,wm 

across  the  J'  * 

river  in  the  dawn  fog,  feeling  their  way 
among  the  stones  with  long  staffs,  and 
passed  Bontoc,  going  toward  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  the  north. 

Half  a  dozen  Samoki  men  went  with 
the  women.  One  had  a  pig,  another 
four  small  chickens,  and  two  oth¬ 
ers  carried  woven  breechcloths,  to 
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trade  with  Mayinit;  but  the  real  rea¬ 
son  the  men  went  was  to  see  that  no  one 
attacked  the  women.  Balonglong  went 
with  his  uncle,  and,  like  the  men,  he 
carried  his  spear.  Tucked  close  in  a 
roll  under  his  braided  girdle  was  a  long 
new  breechcloth,  which  his  mother  gave 
him  the  night  before  when  he  left  home 
to  sleep  in  Samoki. 

They  were  a  third  of  the  way  up  the 
mountain  when  the  sun  burst  through 
the  rose-red  eastern  horizon,  and  looked 
down  at  the  toiling  line  of  women. 
Slowly  the  women  sank  to  the  earth 
while  the  men  lifted  down  their  heavy, 
precious  loads.  A  cool  refreshing 
splash  of  water  dipped  up  with  the 
hands  from  a  slender  irrigating  trough 
that  spanned  a  narrow  ravine  near  the 
trail,  two  handfuls  of  rice  to  eat,  a 
swallow  of  water  from  the  hand  as  a 
cup,  the  heavy  loads  hoisted  and  stead¬ 
ied  on  their  heads,  and  the  human  pack 
train  was  on  its  feet  again. 

Another  long  climb,  and  a  rest  where 
the  trail  passed  through  sweet  potato 
gardens  of  Bontoc,  those  farthest  of  any 
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from  the  village;  another  climb  in 
the  hot  sun,  with  the  breath  exhaled  in 
a  low  whistle  every  other  ascending 
step;  and  then  they  traveled  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  shade  of  the  forest  near  the  top  of 
the  great  north  mountain.  Here,  once, 
they  rested  beside  a  lot  of  pine  house 
boards  and  timbers  seasoning,  end  up, 
against  a  stump.  Half  a  dozen  Bontoc 
men  had  been  laboring  there  for  months, 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  hewing  out 
the  lumber  for  a  single  house.  It  is 
tedious  work  to  cut  down  large  trees, 
split  them  and  hew  out  boards  and 
timbers  with  axes  as  small  as  the  Bon¬ 
toc  working  axes,  whose  blades  are 
not  as  wide  as  the  length  of  one's  little 
finger. 

From  here  the  trail  dipped  gently 
down  from  the  ridge  toward  Mayinit, 
running  close  to  an  old,  grass-grown 
carabao  wallow  where  wild  hogs,  as  well 
as  carabaos,  were  frequently  found.  All 
the  men  hurried  on  through 
the  forest  and  stealthily 
crept  toward  the  wallow.  As 
they  drew  near,  one  man,  in- 
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tently  watching  the  grass  ahead,  stepped 
across  a  fallen  log — his  forward  foot 
suddenly  slid  from  under  him,  he  fell, 
and  a  frightened  hog  that  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  mud  beside  the  log  when 
the  man  stepped  on  its  back,  jumped 
nearly  out  of  its  skin,  and  snorted, 
“Huf!  huf!  huf!”  as  it  ran  for  its 
life.  Three  spears,  one  of  them  Ba- 
longlong’s,  were  hurled  into  the  hog 
before  the  women  arrived.  They  hung 
him  up  in  a  thick  clump  of  small  pine 
trees,  and  started  down  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  with  much  quiet  laugh¬ 
ter  at  the  man  who,  unknowingly,  tried 
to  ride  the  hog. 

The  trail  led  down  a  steep,  stony, 
bare  stretch  of  mountain  where,  many 
years  before,  there  had  been  a  small 
landslide.  Each  woman  crept  down 
slowly  and  with  great  care,  steadying 
herself  by  clutching  the  branches  and 
roots  of  trees.  All  were  down  except 
two  when  a  slender  root  to  which  one  of 
them  was  hanging  pulled  out  of  the 
earth.  The  girl’s  feet  slipped  from  the 
stepping  stones,  and  as  quickly  as  a  bas- 
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ket  of  pots  could  fall  to  the  ground  from 
a  girl's  head,  three  beautiful  pots,  each 
worth  a  cake  of  delicious  Mayinit  salt, 
were  broken  to  fragments.  Tears  came 
to  the  young  girl's  eyes  as  she  threw 
away  the  pottery  and  placed  her  empty 
basket  on  her  head — her  first  trading 
journey  was  a  failure.  Did  it  mean  that 
disaster  would  befall  the  entire  party? 
Or  did  it  mean  simply  that  some  playful 
Anito  had  quickly  chopped  in  two  with 
his  spirit  ax  the  root  to  which  she  was 
clinging? 

When  the  girl  got  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep  slide,  Balonglong's  aunt  stopped 
her  tears,  and  made  her  happy,  by  help¬ 
ing  her  tie  on  her  basket  three  other 
pots,  quite  like  those  just  broken. 

Soon  they  came  out  among  the  rice 
terraces,  where  they  could  see  Mayinit 
lying  still  farther  to  the  north  fully 
half  an  hour’s  journey.  Vapor,  like 
white  smoke,  could  be  seen  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  as  though  the  houses  were  burn¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  steam  and  vapor  from 
the  boiling,  salty  springs  which  always 
showed  against  the  dark  forest  trees 
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early  in  the  morning  or 
dusk  when  the  air  was 
On  their  right, 
where  the  rice 
fields  and  the  for¬ 
est  jungle  met, 
was  a  small,  grass- 
covered  house 
built  high  above 
the  terraces,  where 
a  man  was  sitting  beside  his  morning 
fire.  A  man  watched  there  day  and  night 
to  keep  the  numerous  wild  hogs  from  de¬ 
stroying  the  rice  crop.  It  was  also  an 
excellent  place  to  keep  a  lookout  on  the 
trail  for  enemies.  If  the  trading  pot¬ 
ters  had  been  Bontoc  warriors,  Mayinit 
would  have  been  warned,  and  the  wom¬ 
en,  the  children,  and  the  old  people 
would  have  scattered  in  the  forest  long 
before  the  warriors  could  reach  the 
houses.  Mayinit  village  was  not  nearly 
so  large  as  Bontoc,  not  even  so  large  as 
Samoki;  the  people  were  poorer;  their 

houses  were  lower,  and 
the  sides  were  made  of 
thatched  grass  and  reeds 
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instead  of  costly  pine  boards ;  and  their 
rice  fields  were  not  so  extensive.  Many 
of  the  people  depended  almost  entirely 
on  their  salt  for  a  living — they  traded 
it  for  rice  and  pigs  and  chickens,  for 
pots  and  spears  and  axes,  in  fact,  for 
everything  they  needed. 

Balonglong  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
in  Mayinit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
village  was  small,  and  that  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  steamy,  salty  smell  he  did 
not  like.  Wherever  he  put  his  fingers  in 
the  creek  which  ran  through  the  village 
he  could  taste  salt  in  the  water.  In 
many  places  he  could  stand  with  one 
foot  in  cold  water  and  the  other  in 
warm.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  village 
was  a  large  bathtub,  like  a  small  cara¬ 
bao  wallow,  where  the  water  was  salty 
and  warm.  All  the  Mayinit  people 
bathed  there  instead  of  in  cold  water. 
Balonglong  and  all  the  men  and  potter 
women  of  Samoki  bathed  in  the  hot, 
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salt  pool,  and  said  it  rested  them  like 
eating  rice  or  sleeping  over  night. 

Balonglong  also  saw  them  make  their 
salt.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  village 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  long  grass 
roofs  were  built  down  snug  to  the  earth 
over  the  hot,  bubbling  salt  springs. 
Salt  water  flowed  over  the  ground  in 
all  those  salt  houses,  and  the  women 


kept  a  floor  of  stones  laid  in  them  stick¬ 
ing  up  above  the  water.  The  stones 
gradually  grew  whiter  and  whiter  with 
a  crust  of  salt  as  the  salt  water  flowed 
slowly  among  them. 

Every  moon,  or,  as  we  would  say, 
once  each  month,  the  women  squatted 
in  the  houses  and  washed  the  salt  from 
the  stones,  one  by  one,  into  a  large 
wooden  trough.  The  water  in  the 
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trough,  so  salt  yott  could  not  possibly 
swallow  it — it  was  like  brine — was  then 
simmered  in  a  kettle  until  the  water  all 
boiled  away,  leaving  a  gray  salt  paste 
in  the  bottom.  This  paste  was  spread 
about  as  thick  as  one’s  hand  on  small 
square  pieces  of  green  banana 
leaf,  and  baked  near  a  fire  < r* 

until  the  cakes  were  dry  and 
hard  and  could  be  carried  long 
distances  without  breaking,  as  Jti;  n , 
they  passed  in  ready  trade 
from  village  to  village. 

Before  noon  the  pots  were  all  ex¬ 
changed  for  cakes  of  salt ;  the  man  with 
the  chickens  had  traded  them  for  a 
cargo  of  salt;  and  a  party  of  Mayinit 
salt  makers  were  ready  to  return  to 
Samoki  with  the  potters  to  trade  for 
more  pots  and  jars,  as  they  were  re¬ 
ported  in  abundance. 

It  was  soon  decided  in  a  council  of 
the  Samoki  men  that  two  should  re¬ 
turn  with  the  women  and  carry  home 
the  wild  hog  which  they  had  hidden  in 
the  pine  thicket.  The  others  would  go 
on  to  the  village  of  Baliwang,  where  all 
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of  the  head-axes,  and  most  of  the  spears 
were  made,  and  there  they  would  try  to 
trade  the  live  pig  and  breechcloths  for 
weapons.  Three  Mayinit  men  said 
they  would  gladly  go  to  Baliwang  with 
them,  because  they  had  relatives  there 
and  they  also  wished  to  trade. 

So  the  potters,  and  the  men  and 
women  salt  traders  from  Mayinit,  start¬ 
ed  toward  Samoki  and  ate  their  noon 
meal  of  cold  rice  in  the  forest  on  top  of 
the  mountain  between  Mayinit  and  Bon- 
toc ;  while  Balonglong,  his  uncle  and  the 
other  Samoki  men,  with  the  men  from 
Mayinit,  ate  in  the  shade  of  a  single 
pine  tree  on  the  open  mountain  to  the 
eastward,  midway  between  Mayinit  and 
Baliwang — they  would  drink  farther 
along  the  trail  at  a  spring. 

Balonglong  was  surely  seeing  the 
world ;  he  had  not  expected  to  go  to  any 
village  except  Mayinit,  and  yet  there  he 
was  on  his  way  to  that  village  whose 
name  every  boy  knew,  because  there  the 
steel  war  spears  and  head-axes  were 
made. 

Any  man,  any  boy,  in  fact,  could 
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make  a  bamboo  spear  blade,  could  even 
harden  its  sharp,  piercing  point  and 
cutting  edges  in  the  fire  if  he  were  care¬ 
ful,  but  only  a  few  men  could  make  the 
steel  axes  and  spears ;  and  they  all  lived 
in  Baliwang. 

The  village  was  even  smaller  than 
Mayinit,  but  there  were  four  smithies  in 
it  with  two  or  three  men  who  worked 
in  each,  and  many  days  each  moon  the 
stone  hammers  could  be  heard  pound¬ 
ing  and  shaping  weapons  of  steel. 

In  the  center  under  the  roof  of  the 
smithy,  which  was  like  a  Bontoc  house 
roof  set  up  on  four  corner  posts,  was 
the  bellows  which  pumped  air  into  the 
fire.  Like  old-fashioned  cylindrical 
churns  side  by  side  stood  the  two  hol¬ 
low,  wooden  bellows  tubes  with  their 
plungers  like  churn  dashers.  On  a 
bench  behind  them  squatted  the  man 
who  pumped  the  bellows;  with  each 
hand  on  a  plunger  he 
worked  the  handles  up 
and  down,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  tireless¬ 
ly  from  one  meal  to  the 
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next.  As  each  plunger  went  down  it 
forced  a  churnful  of  air  into  a  small 
stone  box  or  fireplace  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  bellows  where  there  was  a  char¬ 
coal  fire.  The  piece  of  iron  buried  in 
the  charcoal  turned  from  black  to  red, 
from  red  to  yellow,  from  yellow  to 
white.  When  it  was  “white  hot”  the  ax- 
smith  lifted  it  out  between  two  sticks, 
for  tongs,  and  laid  it  on  a  large,  flat, 
stone  anvil  sunk  firmly  in  the  earth. 

Then  he  turned  it  over,  turned  it 
around  one  way  and  another,  while  his 
helper  stood  before  him  pounding  and 
flattening  the  cooling  iron  with  a  stone 
hammer.  Balonglong  could  scarcely 
move  the  hammer  on  the  earth.  But  the 
helper  stood  with  feet  apart  and  leaned 
forward  over  the  anvil  as  he  grasped 
the  heavy  hammer  by  its  two  handles 
with  both  his  hands.  He  lifted  it  just 
clear  of  the  ground  and  swung  it  back¬ 
ward  between  his  feet;  when  it  swung 
forward  again  and  over  the  anvil  he  let 
it  fall  heavily  on  the  iron.  Repeatedly  it 
swung  backward,  then  forward,  and  fell 
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flattening  the  iron,  sending  a  hundred 
sparks  in  every  direction. 

And  so  the  bellows  blower  churned 
his  bellows,  the  helper  pounded  with 
his  heavy  stone  hammer,  and  the  ax- 
smith  turned  and  shaped  his  ax.  When 
it  was  finally  made  it  was  hardened  or 
turned  to  steel  by  alternately  heating  in 
the  fire  and  cooling  in  a  trough  of  water. 

Balonglong’s  eyes  glowed  like  the 
white-hot  iron  as  he  saw  a  head-ax  slow¬ 
ly  forming  on  the  anvil  when  the  smith 
turned  and  re-turned  his  iron  for  the 
helper  to  pound,  but  there  was  not  time 
to  see  the  ax  completed.  They  had  to 
return  home  that  same  night,  for  among 
villages  which  are  not  the  best  of 
friends  something  may  happen  to  a  vis¬ 
itor  in  the  darkness  while  he  sleeps,  and 
no  one  can  say  who  struck  the  blow. 

But  Balonglong  was  bounding  happy 
as  they  hastened  along  the  homeward 
trail.  All  the  way  along  he  patted  a 
new  head-ax  stuck  under  his  girdle 
where  the  breechcloth  had  been  rolled 
and  tucked  securely.  Sometimes  he  car¬ 
ried  the  ax  in  his  hand,  because  he  could 
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see  it  better,  and  then,  besides,  his  hands 
were  otherwise  empty,  for  he  had  traded 
his  spear  and  breechcloth  both  for  the 
beautiful  ax.  It  was  a  splendid  ax, 
large  and  strong  and  bright  and  sharp, 
and  the  men  said  they  never  saw  one 
better  balanced  on  its  handle — and  that 
means  much  in  war. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
north  mountain  above  Bontoc  and  they 
could  see  Samoki  far  beyond  across  the 
valley.  When  half  way  down  the 
mountain  the  sun  slid  behind  the  west¬ 
ern  ridge,  and  small  house  fires  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  village  where  suppers 
were  cooking.  As  they  hastened  along 
the  darkening  trail,  every  foot-length  of 
which  Balonglong  and  each  man  knew 
perfectly,  gliding  along  noiselessly  with 
eyes  and  ears  for  every  rock  and  bunch 
of  grass  where  an  enemy  might  be  hid¬ 
ing,  Balonglong’s  heart  swelled  in  his 
throbbing  breast.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
protect  his  village,  to  be  ready  to  re¬ 
pulse  an  enemy  who,  easily  as  not,  could 
hide  along  that  trail  on  such  a  night 
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and  kill  the  women  and  children  as  they 
hurried  timidly,  tired  with  toil,  back  to 
the  village,  loaded  with  food  from  the 
distant  gardens. 

The  day's  journey  among  other  vil¬ 
lages  had  made  Balonglong  feel  the 
strength  of  his  supple  body,  and  as  they 
slipped  along  without  torches,  as  war¬ 
riors  usually  travel  in  the  night,  his 
strong  heart  told  him  that  soon  he  would 
be  a  warrior.  As  he  gripped  closely  his 
new  ax,  he  realized  how  much  less 
dreadful  the  enemies  were  in  other  vil¬ 
lages  than  he  had  always  thought  them ; 
they  were  just  like  the  people  in  Bon- 
toc.  Men  of  both  Mayinit  and  Bali- 
wang  had  killed  people  in  Bontoc,  but 
Balonglong  knew  he  was  not  afraid  of 
them.  He  looked  more  sharply  along 
the  trail,  almost  hoping  to  find  a  hidden 
enemy.  And  then  he  thought  of  his 
mother  and  little  Limlim;  it  seemed  a 
month  since  he  saw  them  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  He  struck  out  on  a  run,  tucking 
his  ax  under  his  girdle  as  he  ran  along 
the  village  paths,  and  with  a  boy's  joy¬ 
ous  heart  he  slipped  out  of  the  darkness 
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into  his  father’s  house  where  his  parents 
and  Limlim  sat  in  the  flickering  light 
over  their  steaming  supper. 

The  father  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  new  head-ax  Balonglong  had  traded 
for,  and  the  next  day  gave  him  a  wooden 
war  shield  and  a  fine  old  spear  which 
had  belonged  to  the  grandfather,  and 
which  more  than  once  had  been  hurled 
in  deadly  fight  against  Bontoc’s  ene¬ 
mies.  Balonglong’s  heart  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  alternately  he  laughed 
with  the  joy  of  childhood,  and  walked 
sedately  with  the  dignity  of  a  warrior 
on  parade. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


IN  WHICH  BALONGLONG  SEES  THE 
UNKNOWN  WORLD 

ALONGLONG/S 
journey  to  Mayinit 
and  Baliwang  was 
still  fresh  in  his  mind 
when  a  group  of 
traders  came  to  Bon- 
toc  from  Ambawan 
village,  a  small, 
friendly  town  southward  beyond  Tulu- 
bin.  In  the  mountains  near  Ambawan 
grew  an  excellent  kind  of  rattan,  and 
the  Ambawan  men  made  the  best  rattan 
storing  baskets  of  all  the  Igorot  people. 

One  man  traded  in  Bontoc  a  large 
storing  basket  for  two  cargoes  of  rice; 
another  received  chickens  for  his ;  while 
the  other  two  traded  their  baskets  for 
a  hunting  dog. 

The  men  stayed  over  night  at  Bontoc, 
and  two  of  them  slept  in  the  council 
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house  where  Balonglong  slept.  Balong- 
long,  with  his  father  and  several  other 
men,  sat  a  long  time  with  them  in  the 
evening  listening  to  the  tales  of  a 
strange  people  who  lived  southward 
across  the  south  mountain  in  a  scattered 
village  called  Banawi.  No  Bontoc  man 
had  ever  been  to  Banawi,  but  one  of  the 
Ambawan  men,  with  some  others  from 
his  town,  had  been  there  only  a  month 
before. 

The  Banawi  people,  the  Ambawan 
man  said,  were  very  numerous;  spoke 
a  language  Ambawan  could  not  under¬ 
stand;  were  fierce  warriors  who  put 
their  enemies’  skulls  on  the  outside  of 
their  houses ;  carried  long  knives  in¬ 
stead  of  head-axes,  and  had  hair  like 
the  bristles  standing  up  on  an  angry 
wild  boar.  The  women  never  attempted 
to  escape  to  the  mountains  when  the 
village  was  attacked,  but  they  remained 
and  fought  beside  the  men,  screaming, 
hurling  stones,  and  slashing  with  the 
long  knives. 

The  men  said  the  best  way  to  get  to 
Banawi  was  for  traders  to  go  to  the  top 
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of  the  high  south  mountain  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  sleep  there  at  night,  and  be  on 
their  way  down  the  first  part  of  the 
mountain  by  the  time  the  sun  was  up 
next  day.  They  could  then  stay  some 
time  in  the  first  group  of  houses  at  Bana- 
wi,  and  return  in  the  afternoon  to  sleep 
on  top  of  south  mountain  at  night.  They 
could  be  home  again  in  Ambawan  next 
morning  in  time  for  breakfast  a  little 
later  than  usual.  They  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  day  before  seven  Bana- 
wi  men  had  been  to  Ambawan  and  had 
invited  Ambawan  to  visit  them  in  five 
days,  and  if  a  few  Bontoc  men  wanted 
to  go  to  Banawi  with  them,  they  could 
go  as  though  they  lived  in  Ambawan. 

The  next  day  strange  stories  were 
afloat  in  Bontoc  about  the  terrible  man- 
beings  at  Banawi.  Some  said  they  had 
heard  that  the  men  not  only  had  hair 
on  their  heads  like  the  bristles  of  a  wild 
boar,  but  that  they  had  boar’s  bristles 
on  their  backs.  The  old  story  teller, 
whom  everyone  knew  was  a  great  joker, 
told  Balonglong  he  was  not  going  to 
Banawi  because  the  men  had  terrible 
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mouths  and  long,  tearing  tusks  like  the 
oldest  boars  in  the  mountains.  Another 
man  told  Balonglong  that  he  was  not 
going,  because  there  were  murderous 
monkeys,  half  men  and  half  monkey, 
that  lived  in  the  thick  jungle  on  top  of 
the  south  mountain  where  the  warriors 
would  have  to  sleep.  Those  man-mon¬ 
keys,  he  said,  were  as  large  as  men,  and 
no  person  could  ever  kill  one. 

But  in  spite  of  the  stories,  that  day 
six  men  of  Bontoc  decided  they  would 
go  with  the  Ambawan  men  to  Banawi 
when  they  went.  Balonglong’s  father 
was  one  of  the  first  who  said  he  would 
go.  Messengers  at  once  hastened  to 
Mayinit  with  pigs  and  chickens  to  trade 
for  salt,  which  it  was  thought  Banawi 
would  be  anxious  to  buy.  When  these 
messengers  returned  to  Bontoc  the  night 
before  the  party  was  to  start,  they  told 
Balonglong’s  father  that  they  had  seen 
on  their  way  his  herd  of  carabaos,  and 
that  every  animal  was  going  toward 
Mayinit  as  though  it  had  a  rope  in  its 
nose  and  an  Anito  had  hold  of  the  rope. 
Somowan  would  have  to  hurry  with  a 
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dozen  men  to  head  them  off  or  they 
would  probably  be  lost.  As  he  hastened 
away  after  his  escaping  carabaos  he 
told  two  of  the  men  who  were  going  to 
Banawi  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  could 
not  go.  Then  he  called  back,  smiling 
at  his  eager  son  as  he  spoke,  that  he 
would  send  Balonglong  in  his  place. 

The  men  laughed,  but  when,  in  the 
morning,  the  five  met  at  the  council 
house  from  which  they  were  to  start, 
there  was  Balonglong  proud  and 


radiant.  He  was  ready  for  a  long  y 


journey,  with  shield  and  spear  and  v 
ax,  and  a  covered,  rain-proof  \ 
traveling  basket  on  his  back  con¬ 
taining  cooked  rice  to  eat  and 
ten  cakes  of  Mayinit  salt  to  trade. 
The  men  smiled;  then  they  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  corner;  finally  they 
called  in  some  old  men  who 
counciled  together. 

Had  Balonglong  known  what 
the  council  was  about,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  happy  as  he  sat 


on  the  stone  court  of  the  council 
house,  and  looked  away  southward 
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into  the  blue  haze  that  shut  from  view 
the  distant  mountains  toward  the  Ban- 
awi  country.  One  old  man  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  recalled  how  Balonglong,  when  only 
a  small  boy,  had,  alone  in  the  ravine, 
wounded  the  wild  hog.  Another  re¬ 
minded  them  how  he  threw  his  spear 
and  wounded  the  crazy  young  man  from 
Titipan  who  attacked  the  little  fisher¬ 
men  at  night  in  the  river.  Finally,  the 
old  story  teller  looked  from  Balonglong 
to  the  five  warriors  and  back  again. 
Then  he  smiled  and  called  two  of  the 
warriors  and  Balonglong  to  him.  He 
laughed  aloud,  and  addressed  Balong¬ 
long  as  “Warrior”  and  the  other  two  as 
“Boys,”  for  all  could  see  when  the  three 
stood  close  together  that  Balonglong 
was  taller  than  one  of  the  men  and  was 
fully  as  tall  as  the  other.  And  so  the 
talk  turned  in  Balonglong’s  favor. 

At  last  the  Banawi1  party  started,  six 
men  and  Balonglong;  the  boy's  uncle 
decided  at  the  last  moment  to  go  with 
the  understanding  between  himself  and 
Balonglong's  mother  that  he  would 
bring  the  boy  back  from  Ambawan  if  he 
became  timid. 
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“There  go  seven  of  Bontoc’s  best 
warriors/’  said  the  old  story  teller, 
whose  heart,  the  listeners  knew,  had  al¬ 
ways  been  tender  toward  Balonglong. 
Some  of  the  men  smiled,  but  when  the 
seven  came  into  view  beyond  the  river 
it  was  not  possible  to  tell  which  six  were 
the  men  and  which  one  was  the  boy. 

About  twenty  houses  had  been  built 
on  the  old  site  of  Tulubin  village,  but 
blackened  ruins  and  gray  ashes  were 
still  plentiful  where  Bontoc’s  warriors 
had  drunk  so  deep  of  their  revenge.  The 
uncle  pointed  out  to  Balonglong,  as  they 
passed  in  view  of  the  scattered  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  section  of  the  town  where  the 
Tulubin  families  had  lived  who  had  for 
so  many  years  been  in  such  deadly  feud 
with  his  own  family.  Not  a  house  had 
been  rebuilt  there ;  it  was  believed  every 
member  of  those  families  perished  that 
day  two  years  before  when  Bontoc 
swept  down  upon  them. 

The  little  party  from  Bontoc  believed 
all  that  they  had  heard  about  the 
abundance  of  wild  hogs  near  Ambawan 
village,  because  at  three  different 
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places  along  the  trail  between  Tulubin 
and  Ambawan  they  saw  hogs.  One  man 
actually  stumbled  over  a  fat  young  pig 
that  stood  drinking  among  the  stones  at 
a  noisy  creek.  They  arrived  at  the 
small  village  of  Ambawan  long  before 
noon,  and  the  pig  they  carried  from  the 
creek,  made  an  excellent  dinner,  with 
sweet  potatoes,  sprinkled  with  plenty  of 
salt. 

Banawi  and  Ambawan  had  not  been 
friends  long,  and,  indeed,  there  had  been 
nothing  to  seal  the  friendship  close  as 
yet;  any  day  it  might  be  broken  by  the 
treachery  of  uncontrollable  young  men, 
so  every  step  of  the  journey  from  Am¬ 
bawan  to  Banawi  had  to  be  made  with 
guarded  caution,  and  under  cover  of  the 
sheltering  shield,  backed  by  the  ready 
spear. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  best  warriors 
of  Ambawan  led  the  way.  At  first,  the 
party  journeyed  over  grass-grown,  bare 
mountain  sides  or  foothills;  then  the 
trail  led  deep  and  damp  and  dusky  as 
twilight  into  such  a  tangle  of  tropical 
jungle  as  the  men  from  Bontoc  had 
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never  seen.  Bontoc  mountains  are  for¬ 
ested  with  pine ;  south  mountain  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  giant,  hard-wood  trees  with  a 
score  of  smaller  trees  surrounding  each. 
All  are  interlaced  with  rattan  vines 
which  hang  like  snares  about  one's  head 
and  feet,  with  hanging  orchids  and 
drooping  mosses,  with  fern  trees  and  an 
undergrowth  of  brakes  and  ferns  and 
vines  upon  the  ground.  All  is  damp 
and  stuffy  and  sunless,  and  it  seems  a 
place  more  fit  for  the  haunts  of  terrible 
man-monkeys  than  of  men;  or  for  am¬ 
bush  and  quick  death,  than  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  journey  of  traders. 

The  leaders  were  always 
on  the  alert.  If  there  was  a 
pile  of  rocks  on  the  bare 
mountain  side,  a  small  clump 
of  trees,  a  mass  of  thick  jun¬ 
gle,  a  bend  in  the  trail,  or 
anything  which  could  cover  a 
number  of  men  hiding  in  am¬ 
bush,  every  man  protected 
his  body  with  his  shield  and 
balanced  his  spear.  Near  such 
places  the  two  leaders  danced 
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forward  with  spears  trembling  and 
ready  to  be  hurled,  and  with  the  quick 
jerking  of  the  head  and  the  restless,  in¬ 
tense  eye  which  marks  an  Igorot  war¬ 
rior  about  to  engage  an  enemy — as  it 
marks  the  fighting  cocks  with  hackle 
feathers  standing,  sparring  for  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Thus  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  the  trail  ahead  plunged 
down  toward  Banawi  with  forest  more 
open  than  that  they  had  passed  through. 
The  two  leaders  climbed  a  tree  which 
had  long  been  used  as  a  lookout  over  the 
southern  slope,  and  from  it  they  looked 
and  listened  long,  while  the  others  sat  in 
the  welcome  sunlight  that  streamed  in 
on  a  small  plat  of  grass-covered  earth 
where  they  had  halted.  No  enemies,  no 
hunting  parties  could  be  seen  or  heard. 
No  suspicious  signs  could  be  discovered 
along  the  trail  or  in  the  close  surround¬ 
ing  forest,  and  yet  they  dared  not  make 
a  fire.  Each  man  was  as  noiseless  as  his 
shadow. 

Of  the  fifteen  men,  six  went  a 
short  distance  down  the  trail  ahead  and 
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brought  drinking  water  from  a  creek, 
and  then  Balonglong  saw  the  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  wooden  hats,  like  thin 
polished  bowls,  which  some  of  the  Am- 
bawan  men  wore  instead  of  the  basket- 
work  hats  of  Bontoc.  They  used  their 
hats  as  cups,  and  brought  back  water 
for  the  others  to  drink.  As  the  sun 
buried  itself  for  the  night  in  the  reeking 
forest,  cheered  by  their  numbers  and  by 
the  moonlight  which  came  as  the  sun¬ 
light  was  fading,  and  rested  by  their 
sun  bath  and  their  food  and  drink,  the 
men  left  the  open  spot  in  the  forest,  and 
hid  themselves  for  sleep  in  a  dark  tangle 
of  undergrowth. 

It  was  not  a  very  restful  sleep.  The 
wild  hogs  threshed  through  the  jungle 
all  night.  In  the  open  place  where  the 
men  had  eaten  their  cold  supper  there 
was  a  terrible  combat,  and  the  night  was 
broken  with  the  hoarse,  coughing 
screams  of  boars  as  they  fought.  There 
were  unknown  cries  of  night  birds  and 
other  animals,  and  there  was  a  cackling, 
hollow  laugh  that  sounded  almost  with¬ 
in  spear  length,  though  Balonglong 
knew  it  was  far  away. 
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Before  daylight  the  men  were  cold 
and  shivering.  They  awoke  and  built  a 
fire  to  warm  themselves,  as  the  Igorot 
on  the  trail  always  does,  in  that  cold 
dawn  hour  before  the  sun;  it  is  the 
Anito’s  hour,  too,  for  then  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  people  to  fasten  some 
sickness  upon  them. 

The  uncle  split  in  two  a  dry  bamboo 
joint.  With  his  head-ax  he  cut  a  nar¬ 
row  slit  in  one  piece,  cutting  through 
from  the  convex  side,  and  then 
cut  a  shallow  notch  across  the  slit.  He 
sharpened  one  edge  of  the  other  piece 
like  a  knife  blade.  Balonglong,  who 
was  with  him,  swept  his  hand  over 
the  earth  to  clear  away  the  rubbish, 
and  held  the  piece  of  bamboo  with  the 
slit  and  notch  firmly  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  cleaned  it.  The  uncle 
placed  the  sharpened  piece  in  the  notch 
and  firmly  sawed  it  back  and  forth. 
Soon  they  smelled  heating  wood,  then 
they  saw  the  smoke.  The  sawing  became 
rapid  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  pieces 
of  bamboo  were  raised  carefully  and  a 
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tiny  spark  of  fire  was  glowing  on  the 
earth. 

The  friction  of  the  saw  had  pow¬ 
dered  a  small  cone  of  bamboo  dust 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  slit  Each 
falling  grain  of  dust  was  hotter  than 
those  before  it,  and  at  last  the  dust  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  as  tiny  sparks,  and  the  heated 
cone  caught  fire.  A  breath,  a  wisp  of 
dry  grass,  a  slender  welcome  blaze, 
then  a  handful  of  small  twigs,  and  all 
the  men  could  warm  themselves,  and, 
what  was  equally  as  good,  could  see 
each  other  once  more. 

Before  they  could  detect  the  first  hint 
of  the  sun,  a  wild  cock  near  them  gave 
a  booming  salute  to  the  invisible  day. 
As  the  sun  crept  higher,  still  behind  the 
hiding  mountain,  sending  deeper  down 
the  southern  slope  of  the  south  moun¬ 
tain  its  forerunners,  the  wild  cocks  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
stirred  on  their  perches  and  crowed  to 
the  other  day  life  of  the  jungle  that  it 
was  breakfast  time.  Balonglong’s  heart 
leaped  within  him;  what  a  place  that 
would  be  for  his  chicken  snare,  his  lure 
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cock  and  himself ; — but  then  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  south  mountain  was 
not  a  place  for  a  boy  to  hunt  wild  cocks 
alone. 

They  ate  breakfast  with  the  growing 
morning  light,  sat  about  their  fire  until 
the  sun  was  fully  up,  took  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  from  the  lookout  tree,  and  drank  at 
the  creek  on  their  way  down  the  trail. 

If  caution  was  necessary  along  the 
trail  the  day  before,  it  was  doubly  neces¬ 
sary  now.  Each  step  not  only  took  them 
farther  from  home,  but  it  took  them 
down  a  steep  mountain  which  they  must 
climb  up  again,  if  they  were  attacked. 

By  and  by  they  heard  far  ahead  the 
rumbling  of  a  mountain  river,  as  it 
raced  and  tumbled  among  the  bowlders. 
It  sounded  differently  in  the  forest  than 
the  Bontoc  rivers  sounded  in  the  open 
mountains.  The  party  crept  forward 
slowly,  cautiously,  every  nerve  tingling, 
every  muscle  at  poise,  every  eye  and  ear 
and  nostril  alert.  An  enemy  might  take 
advantage  of  the  noise  of  the  river  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  stream  to 
attack  them  there. 
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Suddenly  each  man  became  motionless, 
not  a  muscle  moved  except  to  turn  an  ear 
and  eye  toward  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
river.  A  man  had  slipped  on  a  rock  and 
fallen  with  a  splash  into  the  stream. 
Every  man  had  heard  it.  They  whis¬ 
pered  a^word  of  council,  and  stepped 
aside  and  hid  in  the  forest  near  the  trail. 
They  waited.  No  one  passed  by  them. 
No  one  had  been  ahead  of  them  along 
the  trail  that  morning.  The  trail  they 
were  on  was  the  only  one  which  crossed 
the  river  at  that  place.  Clearly,  some 
one  was  waiting  at  the  river  where 
their  path  crossed.  Either  an  enemy 
was  in  ambush,  or  friends  from  Banawi 
were  there  to  greet  them. 

They  drew  together  again  in  a  whis¬ 
pered  council.  Some  wished  to  turn 
back;  others  wished  to  go  on;  none 
knew  what  was  best.  Slowly  they 
crept  on  toward  the  river,  whose  distant 
rumbling  had  turned  to  roaring  and 
whose  roaring  was  then  turned  to  rush¬ 
ing.  They  stopped  and  listened  and 
whispered.  Had  they  been  as  near  when 
the  man  splashed  they  would  not  have 
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detected  it,  because  of  the  higher 
pitched  rasping,  almost  a  splashing  as 
the  swift  river  fell  and  slapped  the 
rocks.  Ah,  listen !  There  it  was  again, 
twice ! 

Yes,  and  then  men  laughed.  Surely 
no  one  was  in  ambush  against  them. 
But  the  men  at  the  river  were  as  likely 
to  be  enemies  who  did  not  know  of  their 
coming  as  to  be  friends  who  were  await¬ 
ing  them.  Two  Ambawan  men  who  had 
been  to  Banawi  made  a  circuit  through 
the  forest  to  spy  out  the  people,  while 
the  others  hid  beside  the  trail. 

When  the  spies  came  back,  they  said 
there  were  nine  men  waiting  on  the 
farther  river  bank,  seven  of  whom  were 
the  Banawi  men  who  had  been  last  to 
Ambawan.  Some  of  them  had  been 
bathing  in  the  stream,  splashing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  foaming  water,  rubbing 
their  wet  sides  and  backs  against  a  large 
smooth  rock,  as  pigs  rub  themselves  on 
rocks  at  the  mud  bath.  The  scouts  had 
remained  long  enough  at  the  river  to 
be  sure  no  treachery  was  planned  by 
Banawi ;  no  one  seemed  to  be  hidden  in 
ambush  against  them. 
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The  visitors  passed  along  the  trail  to¬ 
ward  the  river.  When  the  two  parties 
saw  each  other  they  halted,  and,  in  per¬ 
fect  readiness  for  battle,  viewed  each 
other  carefully.  The  two  scouts  stood 
forward  from  their  companions,  as 
though  to  say: 

“See,  Banawi,  you  know  us ;  we  have 
come  on  your  invitation.  These  others 
are  our  friends;  we  vouch  for  them.” 

After  a  few  moments  two  Banawi 
men  who  had  been  to  Ambawan  stepped 
forward  and  beckoned  their  visitors  to 
cross  the  stream;  they  even  jumped 
from  rock  to  rock  nearly  to  the  opposite 
shore  and  directed  the  visitors  along  the 
best  place  for  crossing. 

Balonglong  looked  with  great  inter¬ 
est  at  the  Banawi  men.  He  thought 
they  were  fierce  looking  warriors,  but 
their  teeth  were  like  his,  and  not  at  all 
like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar.  Their 
hair  was  cut  clear  around  their  heads; 
it  was  heavy,  coarse  and  black,  and 
when  they  turned  their  heads  sidewise 
Balonglong  could  see  why  the  Amba¬ 
wan  man  had  said  their  hair  was  like  the 
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bristles  on  a  boar.  Their  knives  were 
broad  and  heavy,  and  were  worn  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  girdle  in  an  open  wooden 
sheath,  so  the  entire  blade  showed  shin¬ 
ing  white  against  the  dark  red  wood. 
Their  shields  were  of  wood,  but  were 
much  longer  and  broader  than  the  Bon- 
toc  shields,  and  they  were  not  notched 
at  the  ends.  A  warrior  could  cover 
nearly  all  his  body  with  his  shield,  but 
it  looked  too  heavy  to  allow  a  man 
carrying  it  to  jump  and  dodge  quickly. 

The  whole  party  passed  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  mountain  away  from  the  river, 
through  a  dense  forest  of  reeds  as  tall 
as  two  men  would  be  if  one  stood  on 
the  other’s  shoulders.  Banawi  men  led 
the  way  with  caution.  Once  they  halted 
and  examined  the  narrow,  reed-strewn 
trail  forward  and  backward,  and  two 
men  left  the  trail  and  for  a  short 
time  were  lost  from  sight  among  the 
reeds.  There  in  the  trail  were  the 
tracks  of  three  persons  who  had  passed 
ahead  of  them.  Every  short  distance 
there  was  a  small  blood  mark  on  the 
ground. 
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Balonglong  several  times  counted 
the  steps  between  the  stains;  always 
it  was  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  steps. 
He  felt  certain  the  person  who  had  left 
the  stains  had  injured  his  left  foot.  Then 
soon  they  came  to  a  stretch  of  the  trail 
where  there  were  no  reeds;  there  the 
foot  marks  were  plain.  A  man  was 
stepping  on  only  the  toes  of  his  left  foot, 
and  every  few  steps  he  left  a  stain  of 
blood.  Probably  an  Anito  had  caused 
him  to  cut  his  foot  on  a  rock  in  the  river. 
Presently  the  tracks  turned  to  the  right 
down  the  mountain  toward  a  valley.  ~ 
A  Banawi  man  pointed  out  some 
houses  at  the  farther  side  of  that  valley, 
and,  in  doing  so,  greatly  surprised  the 
visitors  by  speaking  several  words  of 
their  own  language.  He  made  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  people  living  in  those 
houses  were  enemies ;  they  were  robbers 
and  wild  men,  cruel  and  fierce  as  fight¬ 
ing  boars.  This  man,  who  could  talk  the 
Bontoc  language,  had  been  born  in  the 
village  of  Tulubin.  While  still  a  boy  he 
had  found  his  way,  he  hardly  knew  how, 
among  the  Banawi  people.  *  There  he 
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had  lived  and  married  as  one  born  in  the 
village.  He  had  been  with  them  to  Am- 
bawan.  After  that  there  was  a  feeline 
of  greater  security  among  the  visitors, 
since  they  could,  in  a  measure,  talk  with 
Banawi. 

Long  before  the  houses  of  Banawi 
were  in  sight  they  could  see  the  rice 
fields.  Balonglong’s  eyes  could  not  shut 
for  wonder  and  surprise.  Bontoc  was 
wealthy,  but  Bontoc  was  apparently 
poor  beside  people  who  owned  rice  fields 
covering  all  the  valleys  and  half  the 
mountain  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  The  Bontoc  men  talked  and  ad¬ 
mired  as  they  traveled.  Every  Bontoc 
terrace  wall  from  bottom  to  top  was 
made  of  huge  rocks.  Those  of  Banawi 
were  simply  earth  with  rocks  laid  along 
the  tops  of  those  that  were  constantly 
used  as  paths,  and  where  the  paths  led 
up  or  down  from  one  terrace  to  another, 
rocks  had  been  laid  for  steps. 

Among  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  midst 
of  rice  terraces  Balonglong  saw  some 
houses.  Then  he  saw  another  small 
cluster  of  houses  amid  its  trees,  and 
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there,  farther  up  the  mountain,  another, 
and  still  another.  It  was  as  he  had 
heard;  Banawi  was  a  village  of  scat¬ 
tered  groups  of  houses.  There  were 
eleven  such  groups  located  within  the 
one  large  valley  which  stretched  beyond 
them,  in  front  and  to  one  side.  The  in¬ 
terpreter  said  seven  of  them  could  be 
seen  from  the  group  of  houses  where 
they  would  stop. 

Some  old  Banawi  men  met  them  in 
the  trail  and  took  them  to  their  houses. 
Balonglong  could  run  in  or  out  of  Bon- 
toc  village  in  the  darkest  night  with¬ 
out  a  torch.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
get  to  the  Banawi  houses  in  full  day¬ 
light  with  friendly  guides  to  show  the 
way.  A  river  flowed  winding  through 
the  valley  in  a  very  deep  narrow  gorge. 
An  enemy  had  either  to  climb  down  one 
steep  bank,  cross  the  rocky  stream,  and 
climb  up  the  other  rugged  bank,  or  else 
walk  from  one  side  of  the  gorge  to  the 
other  on  a  square  timber  only  a  foot- 
length  wide.  No  matter  which  way  the 
enemy  tried  to  cross,  five  men  or  women 
on  the  river  bank  could  drive  back 
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a  dozen  enemies  by  knocking  them  from 
the  timber  with  stones  or  dropping  rocks 
upon  them  in  the  stream  far  beneath. 
Near  the  houses  the  trail  was  only  shal  ¬ 
low  holes  for  the  hands  and  feet  in  a 
steep,  high  clay  bank. 

The  houses  stood  on  top  of  a  hill  or 
mound  rising  above  the  rice  fields  of 
the  valley,  and  giving  a  splendid  look¬ 
out  everywhere.  Sharp  pointed  posts 
were  driven  close  together  around  the 
entire  top  of  the  mound  surrounding  all 
the  houses;  it  was  a  leaning  palisade 
over  which  it  would  be  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  an  enemy  to  climb. 

The  houses  were  not  nearly  so  large 
as  Bontoc  houses,  but  they  were  built 
on  four  posts  high  above  the  ground. 
A  man  could  walk  beneath  them.  They 
were  usually  made  of  heavy  pine  boards 
— floor,  sides,  and  sliding  door ;  the  roof 
was  of  grass,  and  sometimes  the  sides 
were  of  woven  bamboo.  Yes,  and  there 

on  the  sides  of  the  houses 
were  the  skulls  just  as  the 
A  m  b  a  w  a  n 
man  had  said. 
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Sometimes  they  were  arranged  with 
carabao  skulls;  sometimes  they  sat  in  a 
row  on  an  old  shield  with  wild  boar 
skulls  on  either  end. 

The  pigs  ran  about  the  yards,  under 
the  houses  and  everywhere.  There  were 
no  pigpens  like  the  Bontoc  stoned-up 
pits  in  the  earth,  but  there  were  caverns 
or  caves  with  small  openings  dug  back 
in  the  clay  banks  near  some  of  the 
houses  where  the  hogs  could  be  driven 
if  the  people  wished  to  hide  them.  Ba- 
longlong  noticed  that  the  little  pigs 
were  striped  with  red  just  as  they  were 
in  Bontoc. 

Chicken  cages,  where  the  chickens 
slept  at  night,  hung  from  the  sides  of 
every  house,  instead  of  being  on  the 
ground  as  in  Bontoc.  Balonglong 
thought  a  chicken  had  to  be  very  smart 
to  fly  up  to  the  cage  and  crawl  through 
the  small  doorway  without  falling. 
Many  of  the  chickens  were  larger  than 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  his  uncle 
and  an  Ambawan  man  each  traded  salt 
for  large  chickens  to  take  back  home 
with  them. 
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They  sat  on  rattan  mats  in  the  shade 
beneath  the  houses  while  they  ate  their 
dinner  of  rice  and  sweet  potatoes  with 
salt.  Three  of  the  Banawi  men  sat  and 
ate  with  them.  When  they  had  nearly 
finished,  two  Banawi  men  brought  pots 
of  hot  fish  broth,  which  they  all  drank 
together  from  wooden  bowls  carved 
like  dogs  and  pigs  and  carabaos. 

Balonglong  drank  from 
a  small  carabao  bowl,  and 
it  made  him  laugh  as  he 
noticed  that  the  man  who 
made  it  had  even  put  a 
hole  through  its  nose,  as 
they  put  a  hole  through  the  nose  of  a 
real  carabao  so  they  may  lead  it  with  a 
rope.  The  little  wooden  bowl  carabao 
had  a  chicken  feather  stuck  through  the 
hole  in  place  of  a  rope.  It  looked  as 
though  a  child  might  have  been  playing 
with  it.  As  a  flash  Balonglong’s  mind 
ran  back  to  his  father,  whom  he  saw  last 
as  he  left  Bontoc  village  to  drive  back 
his  wandering  herd  of  carabaos.  Then 
his  mother  and  Limlim  came  quickly  to 
mind  with  thoughts  of  his  home. 

In  a  moment  he  looked  up  and  saw 
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two  small  girls  about  as  large  as  Limlim 
standing  under  the  third  house,  intently 
watching  him  as  he  played  with  the 
carabao,  drawing  it  about  him  as  he  sat, 
hauling  it  this  way  and  that  by  the 
feather  in  its  nose.  He  smiled  at  the 
children,  but  they  turned  and  walked 
away,  hiding  behind  the  house  posts  as 
they  walked. 

Not  a  woman  had  at  first  been  seen 
anywhere  in  the  village.  Now  Balong- 
long  noticed  several  women  going  about 
their  work  among  the  houses.  Some 
wore  skirts  striped  black  and  white,  in¬ 
stead  of  gray  like  the  one  his  mother 
wore.  Many  wore  necklaces  of  what 
looked  like  copper  earrings,  only  there 
was  no  slit  in  them.  Many  men  wore 
on  their  necks  the  same  kind  of  peculiar 
ornaments  as  the  women.  The  women 
had  small  copper  earrings  in  their  ears, 
and  some  men  had  large,  circular  jag¬ 
ged  ones,  but  none  were  of  gold. 

Not  among  all  the  men  and 
women  did  he  see  a  gold  ear¬ 
ring  in  the  ear  or  on  the  neck ; 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  people  in 
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Bontoc  were  as  wealthy  as  those  in  Ba- 
nawi,  for  no  family  was  wealthy  unless 
it  had  gold  earrings.  His  father,  Ba- 
longlong  thought  with  pride,  had  one 
gold  earring  very  old  and  valuable,  and 
his  mother  had  three  which  she  wore; 
and  she  had  another  one,  which  even  her 
women  friends  did  not  know  about,  but 
a  beautiful  old  one,  which  soon  Limlim 
would  wear. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  and  women 
danced  a  moment  in  an  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  houses.  Only  a  part  of  the 
men  had  gongs  and  they  beat  them  by 
striking  on  the  inside  instead  of  the  out¬ 
side  as  at  Bontoc ;  the  music  they  made 
was  only  a  tinkle.  The  other  men  and 
women  were  really  the  dancers,  and 
they  extended  their  arms  and  balanced 
and  swayed  and  tilted  from  side  to  side 
with  tremblings  of  the  arms  and  hands. 
But  it  did  not  thrill  Balonglong  as  the 
dance  at  Bontoc  thrilled  him.  At  Bon¬ 
toc  he  simply  had  to  dance  when  he 
heard  the  music. 

In  the  meantime  some  quiet  trading 
had  been  going  on.  Among  other  things 
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which  the  visitors  carried  home  with 
them  were  two  large  Banawi  knives 
flashing  in  their  open  scabbards;  one 
went  to  Ambawan,  and  the  other  Ba- 
longlong’s  uncle  carried  with  consider¬ 
able  pride  to  Bontoc. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  start  for 
home.  Fifty  Banawi  men  left  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  them.  Women  stood  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  watched  them  pass.  As  Ba- 
longlong  went  by  the  third  house  two 
little  girls,  probably  the  only  people  in 
the  village  who  had  discovered  that  Ba- 
longlong  was  still  somewhat  of  a  child, 
walked  timidly  in  his  direction.  One, 
the  taller,  reached  toward  him  a  small 
carabao  bowl  with  the  feather  still  in 
the  animal’s  nose.  The  other  one,  close 
behind  her,  extended  a  tiny  basket  in 
which  were  two  fluffy  chickens.  Ba- 
longlong  was  confused,  but  at  his  uncle’s 
motion  he  took  the  presents.  Then  he 
quickly  took  four  white  cakes  of  May- 
init  salt  from  his  pack  basket  and 
handed  them  to  the  girls.  The  Banawi 
father  laughed  gently  and  one  little 
girl  walked  shyly  to  him  and  clung  about 
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his  legs;  the  other  ran  to  her  mother 
whose  smile  was  happy  in  her  children. 
And  so  Balonglong  left  the  village. 

At  two  different  places,  before  they 
reached  the  river  in  the  forest,  some  of 
the  Banawi  men  turned  back  home;  at 
the  river  the  last  ten  men  halted  and 
watched  their  visitors  cross  the  stream 
on  the  rocks  and  disappear  in  the  great 
forest.  Again,  with  constant  caution, 
the  travelers  took  up  their  journey  alone 
in  the  wide  forest  which  would  cover 
them  until  they  had  left  far  behind  them 
even  the  top  of  old  south  mountain. 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  lookout 
tree  at  the  summit,  two  men  had  been 
scanning  the  southern  slope  of  south 
mountain  most  of  the  afternoon ;  others 
waited  beneath  in  the  sun  of  the  grass 
plot.  The  watchers  saw  nothing;  not 
a  sound  reached  their  ears.  At  twilight 
their  watchfulness  turned  to  anxiety. 

Far  down  the  mountain  side  twilight 
began  to  settle  upon  the  silent,  sweating 
line  of  returning  travelers.  They  had 
tried  to  reach  the  summit  by  sundown, 
and  had  traveled  hard,  but  the  mountain 
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was  long  and  steep,  and  many  times 
they  had  halted  to  take  council.  What 
should  they  do,  sleep  where  they  were? 
Wait  for  the  moonlight?  Or  keep  on  and 
run  the  risk  of  blundering  into  an  enemy 
in  the  darkness  at  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  as  one  might  have  blundered  into 
them  there  the  night  before?  They 
heard  a  call,  and  listened.  There  came 
another  call  from  far  up  the  mountain; 
Balonglong  thought  he  knew  the  voice. 
Then  the  call  came  again,  and  Balong¬ 
long  and  his  uncle  said  surely  it  was 
Somowan,  the  father,  who  was  calling. 
The  Ambawan  men  said  the  voice  was 
from  the  lookout  tree. 

They  did  not  answer;  there  might  be 
some  mistake,  but  they  took  up  their 
trail  again  and  followed  it  in  the  dying 
light. 

After  some  little  time,  when  they 
could  scarcely  see,  the  call  came  again, 
once,  twice,  three  times.  There  could 
be  no  mistake;  it  was  Balonglong’s 
father.  The  uncle  answered  him  twice ; 
then  Balonglong  answered,  and  the 
father  called  again,  quickly — he  had 
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heard  them.  They  answered  again,  so 
the  father  would  know  he  had  made  no 
mistake,  and  on  they  crept,  feeling  out 
their  footing  slowly. 

A  light  flickered  above  them,  then 
others,  in  all  a  dozen.  Balonglong  spoke 
to  his  father,  and  the  father  answered 
him  and  laughed  happily,  and  asked  if 
everything  had  gone  well. 

When  the  party  started  up  the  trail 
again,  it  was  a  band  of  forty  warriors 
lighted  by  many  torches,  and  they  went 
with  talk  and  laughter,  and  without  fear 
or  caution.  They  pushed  on  over  south 
mountain,  and  slept  in  Ambawan.  When 
they  could  see  the  trail  at  the  first 
morning  light,  the  Bontoc  men  started 
homeward. 

Balonglong  ate  his  breakfast  at  home 
with  his  father.  Beside  him  sat  his 
mother,  and  Limlim  stood  leaning 
against  her,  cramming  her  fat,  little 
stomach  with  rice  from  a  wooden  cara¬ 
bao. 
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endless  trail  of  culture  from  the  time 
our  ancestors  lived  much  the  same  sort 
of  life  as  Balonglong,  as  it  is  that  Ba- 
longlong  was  in  error  when  he  thought 
one  edge  of  the  earth  was  only  a  short 
distance  farther  north  than  Mayinit 
where  he  had  traveled,  and  the  south¬ 
ern  edge  only  a  little  farther  than 
the  village  of  Banawi  he  had  visited. 

Though  he  had  almost  none  of  the 
training  civilization  deems  essential  to¬ 
day,  Balonglong  was,  nevertheless,  fully 
prepared  for  the  life  he  must  live.  So  we 
leave  him  in  that  life,  with  his  childhood 
behind  him  and  his  manhood  before 
him. 


GLOSSARY 

The  vowel  sounds  in  the  native  names 
in  this  story  are  those  used  in  Webster’s 
dictionary,  as  follows: 
am  arm  all  Sve  ice  111 

5ld  6dd  use  Unite  out 

Ambawan  (am-ba-wan'),  a  village. 

Anito  (a-ne'-to),  spirit  of  a  dead  person. 
Baliwang  (bal-e'-wang) ,  a  village. 
Balonglong  (ba-long'-long) ,  a  boy. 
Banawi  (ba-na'-wi),  a  village. 

Bontoc  (bon-tok'),  a  village. 

Carabao  (k&r'-a-bou),  the  water  buffalo. 
Falikao  (fa-le'-kou),  a  boy. 

Igorot  (lg-o-rot'X  a  people;  word  means 
“mountain  people.”  The  Spaniard  com¬ 
monly  spelled  it  “i-gor-ro'-te.” 

Lanoko  (la-nd'-ko),  a  woman. 

Limlim  (lim'-lim),  a  girl. 

Lumawig  (lu-ma'-wig),  the  “Great  Spirit.” 
Maklan  (mak'-lan),  a  man. 

Maligkong  (mal-ig-kong'),  a  village. 
Mayinit  (ml-i-nit'),  a  village. 

Samoki  (sa-mo'-ki),  a  village. 

Somowan  (so-md-wan'),  a  man. 

Tilin  (tidin'),  the  rice  bird. 

Titipan  (ti-te'-pan),  a  village. 

Tulubin  (tu-lu'-bin),  a  village. 


